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LETTER TO A JUDGE 


Dear Judge Irving Kaufman: 


As I write this letter to 
you, there is whirling over 
our heads, encircling the 
‘arth at the rate of once 
every 93 minutes, what one 
Rear Admiral in charge of U., S. 
Navy Research, deridingly calls 
a “hunk of iron.” I am referring 
of course to that new and _start- 
ling artifact—the man-made satel- 
lite sent 500 miles into the air 
by Soviet scientists. 

The cheery “beep-beep” which 


scientific secret. This was called 
“our atomic secret.” We were 
taught to speak of this secret 
with awe and reverence, to love 
and cherish it, even though not 
one American in a million could 
even guess at what IT was. Then 
came that terrible moment when 
the country learned that Our 
Enemy—the Russian people living 
under socialism—had also created 
The Bomb. 

Then our structure of dream- 
like security crumpled. For this 
meant that somehow Our Enemy 


hig} est rank. We saw you inter- 
rupt with derision some of Amer- 
icas most thoughtful legal au- 
thorities pleading for the return 
of that judicial reasonableness 
without which a court is nothing 
but a brutal machine for in- 
Hlicting pain. 

Your answer to all this was 
what history may come to know 
as the Kaufman Doctrine, al- 
though more important. men than 
you in high office saw to it that 
our society was drenched in the 
mythology of The Secret. You 


told the country that The Secret 


——— |} 


had come into possession of The 
Secret. And for this someone had 
to die. 

The reasoning was tribal, the 
impulse cruel, the belief based on 
superstition. For our honest scien-— 
tists told us—vainly against the 
torrential druggings in the press— 
that there never Was a secret, 
that Nature is an open book to 
socialist scientists no less than to 
ours. This was especially true 
when these socialist scientists 
had amittedly mastered whatever 
was known to all humanity, and 
had themselves made enormous 
contributions to this common 
knowledge. 

Yet you, Judge Kaufman were 
ready to carry out the killing of 
the sacrifical victims. Need I-re- 
mind you that their names were 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg? 

We saw you in the court-room 
brush aside the sober statements 
of American scientists of the 


er ee — 


rushes down to the earth from 
the radio equipment on_ this 
“moon” has already given rise to 
many emotions and utterances, 
They vary from the angry con- 
fusion of the small-minded bu- 
reaucrat like our above-men- 
tioned Naval friend to generous 
pride on the part of American 
scientists that their Russian col- 
leagues have breached in the 
name olf humanity the surface of 
the earth’s closer atmosphere 
layers, and are approaching the 
gravity boundaries beyond which 
lie the reaches of outer space, 
What has this to do with you, 
a learned judge of the U.. S. 
courts? The answer lies—I think 
vou already have sensed it—in 
the fact that it was you who 
handed down from the bench of 
our courts the officially-blessed 
myth that America’s security 
against Communist attack rested 


had been filched by two Jewish 
parents living on the Lower East 
Side of New York; that they had 
got it from an American Army 
sergeant (brother of Ethel. Rosen- 
berg) before whose work in 
bench passed the most loquaci- . 
ously gabby scientists in the his- 
tory of man, generously outlining 
their work for the ears of the 
army sergeant who had never 
taken an advanced course in 
physics in his lite. You even 
staged in your courtroom the 
fearful ritual of the “evidence” 
placed on the table into which 
no one could dare look “tor rea- 
sons of national safety” as a cur- 
tain of awe and dread descended 
to paralyze the reason and stifle 
all questioning. 

And as if that were not enough, 
you placed on this couple the 
‘oaus for the Korean war and the 
(Continued on Page 7) 


The late Ethel and Julius Rosenberg . 


North Dakota Picnic 


group of New York garment work- 
ers, to be credited to George Mor- 
ris column; $200 from a_ Brook- 
lynite; $55 from Chicago; $35.75 
from New York hotel workers; $30 
ical and economic history in the}from distributive workers; $32 from 


Out in North Dakota they ran a 
picnic a couple of weeks ago to 
honor some of the veterans of the 
old Non-Partisan League, the men 
and women who had made polit- 


TT 


Connecticut; $30 from Peekskill, 
ployed struggles and N. Y:; $20 from “Mr. Sputnick’; 
Socialist movements. ($25 from an Armenian friend; and 
They had quite a turnout, both|sundry others. 
of-veterans and of younger peo-| These contributions are 
ple. And some of the vets who| But they‘re far, far off the pace and 
could not get there sent messages.'we’re in constant state of crisis. 
Naturally they took a collection—|Where are our supporting com- 


days ot farm revouits and unem- 


large-scale 


In Little Rock, Says Negro Leader 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark., Oct. 13. “I feel that the present white students are trying to be 


One of Arkansas’ top Negro lead-| tension, we will have trouble. if, friendly. 
: ithey pull the troops out,” Bates | “It just comes down to what 


this a for Phe Worker and Daily es in Michigan, New Jersey, ers said today he fears trouble if} said. re have talwavs. felt. The kids 
Worker. [t amounted to $100 and|Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio and Fedetal troops are withdrawn | 9 e the future citize Thev c 
. Fri : W * d f | Is 1 .? pe . , : Eight of the nine Negroes stu- are 1e¢ witure CIIZeNS. ney can 
a to us an AY, Cre prou orie sewhere: We need your help trom integrated Central High . \ vet together and the more they 
iat eenteihution. NOW and badly. Slane ‘Teton. dents who entered Central High * py OR nei otis... ta eae 
It was one of a number received; Send all contributions to: P.O. ~The Negro leader is L. C. Bates, under the bayonets of soldiers of (RQ, citizens they can Sarasin 


te agg n° a days of the past | Box L36, Cooper Station, New a publisher and husband of the the 101st Airborne Division will | Bates said that last night a 
week, tota ing a out $900 alto-/ York: City 3, N.Y.; or bring to 35. Arkansas NAACP chapter presi- begin their fourth week in school ¢ar with six white men in it stop- 
gether and taking us over the half-/E. 12th St.. 8th floor. Make all dent. Miss Bates is in Minneap- se _ped in front of his house,, It 
way mark in the drive lor $100,000.!checks and money orders payable olis, speaking at an NAACP meet- | en) went on about 20 teet trom’ un- 
Included, too, was $137 from a'to Robert W. Dunn, — ing. | The der a light and stopped again. The 


Fgypt Troops in Syria 5 clataat 


swell, 
with 


ninth, Melba Patillo, 15, 
has the flu. She has improved, 
but may not be in condition to 
go to school tomorrow. 
Gov. Orval Faubus, who 
has the flu, was not available for 
comment on a printed report that, 7— 


he expects a contact this week kh d § id 
Lockheed Sai 


with the southern governors com- 


mittee trying to find a way out of 
To Be Working 


the Little Rock dilemma. 


The committee thought it had 
On Satellite 


also 
men 


eee eee ee 


ee 


worked out an agreement about ten 

known how many troops went to syria nor whether their arrival marketd a new phase of guarantees that the Negro students | 

eae Serrene, aenmenis ; PPG i | —-————=| would be protected. WASHINGTON, Oct. 13.—Avia- 
mascus charged that Turkish planes (Continued on Page 3) | 

tions under the Egyptian Minister|violated Syrain air space, that atc ‘ccance satellite which would be- 

of War, Maj. General Abdel Hakim 


Jince the integration trouble start- 
days ago with President Eisenhower 
Syria and Egypt are joined by a Except for a handful guarding |tion Week magazine said today 
is | from St. Joseph’s Orphans’ Home /nal 
Turkish troops were massing at the 
Amer. 


¢d walked toward the car and the 
- CAIRO, Oct. 15.—Egyptian troops have arrived in Syria to reinforce the Syrian army 
; | ‘ \to withdraw the troops, but. Fau- 
key of “unjustified provocative ac-|Army Chief Maj. Gen. Afif El Bizri| 

mutual defense pact. The agree- the school, the 1,000 troopers on that Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is 
| as their guests as Camp Robinson/come a manned vehicle in later ver- 

border and that Turkish forces had : 

The Egyptian forces landed at 


Too Many Dinners 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 13.— | 
Rep. Charles Diggs (D-Mich) 
commenting on President Eisen- 
hower’s breakfast invitation to 
a Ghanan official who had been 
refused service in a Delaware 
restaurent because he was a 
Negro: | 

“If the President sits down to 
eat with every Negro who is 
refused service in an American 
restaurant, he may as well move 
his office into his dining room.” 


drove oft. 
and strengthen the country’s defenses. it was announce ig ‘as not immediately . : ) 
g y innounced tonight. It was not immediately bus failed to give the President 
| tions.” The Syrian regime at Da-\and Intelligence chief Col. Abdel 
ment puts the armies of both nha- integration dutv had 95 or 30) hovs working on an earth-circling recon- 
Ss ‘ | i 
today. sions. 
shot at Syrian Nationals near the : 


About 100, in dress unilormss|7—— mh 
— at - = ~ ena un- roe and kidnaped a number of and shiny paratrooper boots, visited] BEAT 1953 REGISTRATION 
er an umbrella of circling Syrian|them. | 


wat fi Little Rock last night on passes. A last-day surge on Saturday 
and Egyptian jet fighter planes. The Turkish - Syrian 


Bates said he hates even to think} brought this. year's registration 
ens Se atom —_ brought expressions of support for about the troops being withdrawn,} figures above the last mayoralty 
i ; 2 In . ' | 
oe ee ne ee Turkey from the U, S. and warnings | 


h f ficial visit. tl “the way things are now.” i ee ee} of 1953. ope 7 

rt tor an omeciai visi 1€ : : « , lon’t | the! first year of permanent re ¥ 
Eq, lan government said, from the Soviet Union that the [ hope they cont pu y | gis 
crisis threatened to cause war. 


troops out until things settle down} tion. 
is was the first deployment of and we have assurance that the law A total of 482,596 persons reg- 
foreign troops under the Syrian- The shipment of Egyptian troops 
to Syria followed a meeting in Cairo 


act hick al will be —, he erg : — - gat epee Bn Bi 
Egyptian defense pact which also Wane aduas i ceihian’ dened *ehcal tadlied : 2.450.107, 
incited Jordan originally. = 11 between senior Egyptian’ 8 

officers, and two ranking Syrians, 


(Negro) kids, they are gradually| The 1953 registration figure was 
Syria has formally accused Tur-! being accepted. Others among the 2,396,858, 


tension 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(We publish below the first 
seetion of the unofficial transla- 
tion of the recent interview by 
James Reston of the New York 
Times with Nikita Khrushchev. 
The text was released by the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry to the 
Times.) 3 

RESTON-—The problem of 
peaceful coexistence and, partic- 
ularly, what both you and we 
mean by the free: exchange of 
ideas and information. 

KHRUSHCHEV — Our aitti- 
tude to this problem is well 
known. We have always sup- 
ported the peaceful coexistence 
of states belonging to different 
social systems, the peaceful co- 
existence of Socialist (Commu- 
nist) and capitalist countries. 
The fight for peace is the cor- 
nerstone of our foreign policy. 
Why? Because we have no 
classes interested in thieving 
foreign lands and _  enslaving 
other people, interested in mak- 
ing profits out of the arms race, 
Because we need peace for suc- 
cessful Communist construction, 
in order to create an abundance 
of the material benefits for all 
members of Soviet society. 

The reason that we support 
peaceful coexistence is not that 
we are weak, not that we are 
afraid of the imperialists, but 
that a new war with the mod- 
ern deadly types of weapons 
like thermonuclear bombs and 
the means of their delivery, such 
as the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, would mean death for 
millions upon millions of people 
and the destruction of enormous 
material values, created by the 
labor of many generations. 

- 

We are Communists, and the 
Communist ideology is the most 
lammane ideology in the world. 


‘We consider that there is noth- 


ing more precious than man, 
and therefore we will stint no 
effort to deliver mankind from 
the menace of a new world 
shambles. 

To my mind the captialist 
powers shouldbe no less inter 
ested than the Soviet Union in 
peaceful coexistence. It ts com- 
mon knowledge that as a result 
of previous wars many coun- 
tries that now make up the 
world system of socialism broke 
away from the capitalist system. 
A third world war could only 
end in the collapse of capitalism. 

We live on the saine planet 
with you, and there is enough 
reom on it for all, but distances 
on this planet, thanks to mod- 
ern super-high-speed airplanes, 
the development of incontinen- 
tal missiles, and other achieve- 
ments of science and engineer- 
ing, have considerably dimin- 
ished before the eves ef our 
generation. Therefore it is more 
important than ever that we be 
reasonable and learn to live to- 
gether as good neighbors. 

ma 

Naturally there exists and will 
continue to exist contradictions 
between the world of socialism 
and the world of capitalism; 
these contradictions are the re- 
sult of the operation of objective 
laws of social development. 
However, if people all over the 
world consciously make every 
effort to’ prevent a new war, 
they will be able to impart to 
the struggle between the system 
of socialism and the system of 
capitalism the form of peaceful 
competition, first and foremost, 
economic competition, that is a 
competition in peaceful produc- 
tion, in improving the living 
standards of the entire popula- 
tion. 

To do this it is necessary to 
eiiminate the war danger, pro- 
hibit atomic and hydrogen 
‘weapons and destroy their 
scockpiles, drastically to reduce 
conventional armaments and 
armed forces and military bud- 
gets, establish relations of trust 
between states, remove all arti- 
ficial barriers to the develop- 
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Khrushchev Views on Space Age 


ment of international trade and 
cultural ties, respect the inde- 
pendence of other countries and 
not interfere in their internal 
affairs. 

As for the exchange of ideas 
and information, such an ex- 
change snould serve precisely 
these aims, it should serve to 
strengthen mutual understand- 
ing and friendship between na- 
tions and not to sow the poison- 
ous seeds of distrust and hos- 
tility between them. The ex- 
change of ideas and information 
should promote and not under- 
mine the peaceful coexistence of 
states with different - systems. 
We support such an exchange. 

o 


RESTON—Do you consider, 
Mr. First Secretary, that only 
the capitalist states would be 
destroved sas a result of a new 
war and communism would pre- 
vail? 

KHRUSHCHEV — When say- 
ing that a new world war could 
only end in collapse for capital- 
ism, we do not mean to say at 
all that the Socialist countries 
would not suffer losses in such 
a war. With modern weapons of 
destruction such as they are, 
the losses would, of course, be 
colossal... But we are convinced 
that socialism will live on, while 
capitalism will not remain. For 
despite great losses mankind 
will not only survive, but will 
continue to develop. The people 
will draw the conclusion that a 
system engendering wars and 
causing them such misery and 
suffering cannot be tolerated 
any longer. 

Wars can be started unly by 
imperialists. And if a war should 
break out, the people would 
want to do away once and for 
all with a social system engend- 
ering wars and establish a So- 
cialist order in their countries. 

Some may think that Commu- 
nists are interested in war, since 
it would lead to the victory of 
socialism. But only our eremies 
can present matters so. We are 
against such inhumanity. We 
Communists never thought and 
never will think of achievin 
our objectives by such dreadful 
means. We proceed from the 
premise that wars are not nec- 
essary for the victory of social- 
ism, We are convinced that in 
the present competition of so- 
cialism and capitalism, victory 
will be on the side of socialism, 
while capitalism will inevitably 
vanish from the historical arena, 
just as it happened in its day 
with feudalism, which gave way 
to capitalism. 

It is very important that you 
should understand our viewpoint 
on this matter. 


RESTON — In enumerating 
the various types of modern 
weapons, you made no reference 
lo the fact that the latest 
achievements in space travel 
could also harbor a_ military 
danger. Do you consider i% 
quite possible to establish con- 
trol over these newest means so 
that they should be used exclu- 
sively for peaceful purposes? 

KHRUSHCHEV — If we are 
ble to reach agreement on dis- 
armament—and the main thing 
is for Our two countries to agree 
—if we are guided by noble as- 
pirations to strengthen peace, 
it is quite possible to bring 
about a situation in which these 
means would serve exclusively 
peaceful purposes. I made no 
reference to them because this 
is already known, this is al- 
ready a past stage, and science 
can yield new and more impor- 
tant discoveries, including 
means of destruction. 

e 

The present period is some- 
thing like a turning point.. Mili- 
tary specialists believe that 
planes, whether bombers or 
fighters, are in their ine. 
Bombers have such speeds and 
altitudes that they are. vulner- 
able to attack by modern sock- 


KHRUSHCHEV 
ets (missiles).. Fighters, on the 
other hand, now have such a 
great speed that their use 
against fighters is becoming 
difficult, while against bombers 
they are also insufficiently el- 
fective. Moreover fighters are 
manned by people, whom of 
course we do not want to lose. 


I am not implying that all 
this is true of our country only. 
Although the United States 
does not have the rocket today, 
you will have it, since science 
is constantly developing. The 
same may be said of the Soviet 
Union: if today we do not have 
something that you have, we 
will have it, too. This, too, is 
a form of competition. But we 
do not want such competition, 
we want peaceful relations, not 
the stockpiling of means of de- 
struction. 

I think I will not be revealing 
eny military secret if I tell you 
that we now have all the rock- 
ets we need: long-range rockets, 
intermediate-range rockets and 
close-range rockets. Of course, 
these are not the limits of what 
can be achieved, for engineering 
is not marking time, but these 


means fully insure our defense. 
a 


I want you to understand cor- 
rectly. I have said all this not 
to intimidate anyone or exert 
political pressure on the public. 
All these things are realities. 
When we announced the suc- 
cesstul testing of an interconti- 
nental missile, some American 
statesmen did not believe us. 
The Soviet Union, they claimed 
was saying it had something it 
did not really have: now that 
we have successfully launched 
an earth satellite, only techni- 
cally ignorant people can doubt 
this. The Umited States does 
not have an intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, otherwise it would 
also have easily launched a sat- 
ellite of its own. We can launch 
satellites because we have a car- 
rier for them, namely the bal- 
listic missile. 

Such are the actual facts. We 
must not deceive ourselves or 
other people. As statesmen we 
must do everything possible to 
prevent wars and to reach 
agreement on major interna- 
tional problems, including the 
problem of disarmament. We 
are ready even now to conclude 
reasonable egreement on the en- 
tire problem of disarmament, 
to considerably reduce armed 
forces or even not to have an 
army at all, leaving only a police 
force to protect honest people 
from robbers and thieves who, 
unfortunately, still exist. But 
we do not need wars. 

. 

RESTON-I agree with you 
that we are now at something 
like a turning point. We in the 
United States are at a some- 
what- special kind of turning 
point. The fact is that in about 
two years the executive power 
in our country will pass from 
people born in the nineteenth 
century to people born in the 
twentieth. This process will be- 
gin already in 1960. Will not 
too long a period elapse before 
these new people win suffieient 


political prestige to reach at 


least that degree of agreement 
with the Soviet Union which 
has been reached by President 
Eisenhower? Don't you think 
that it is necessary to reach 
agreement in the next eighteen 
months to two years, so as not 
to put this off for about six 
years, if not ten? Are you tak- 
ing this factor into considera- 
tion? 

KHRUSHCHEV — We take a 
different view of the future and 
we have a different criterion in 
appraising the policy of this or 
that country. I know what you 
mean, since I have read about 
this point of view in the Amer- 


ican press, but I think that such 
a viewpoint is wrong. We be- 
lieve that the people of our 
older generation are wise, that 
the people of the next genera- 
tien will probably be even wiser. 
But then, this ts a somewhat 
crude comparison. The point 
of course, is not when this or 
that statesman was born — in 
the nineteenth, twentieth or 
even twenty-first century. In 
the twenty-first century society 
will have risen to a much higher 
level in its development. 

Irrespective of this, we are 
ready even today to sign an 
agreement with Presicent D. 
Eisenhower acceptable to both 
sides and in the interest of 
world peace. But the U.S.A. 
is wunceoperative, putting for- 
ward a number of such condi- 
tiens, which are known tc be 
unacceptable to the U.S.S.R. 

These are conditions of the 
strong for the weak. They sound 
something like an ultimatum. 
But we are not a state of the 
U.S.A. We are a_ sovereign 
Socialist state with a different 
philosophy, which differs radi- 
cally from the capjtalist philos- 
ophy and is, for one thing, im- 
measurably more humane than 
the capitalist philosophy. Agree- 
ments must sought _which 
would not be politically detri- 
mental to one side or the other. 

I am aware that as a jour- 
nalist you are held in esteem 
by vour readers. Therefore, I 
ask you to convey:to the public 
in your country that our peuple, 
our state, want peace. We want 
to reach an agreement with the 
United States, but only on a 
leoting of equality, without dic- 
tation or discrimination. Pro- 
posals which place the Soviet 
Union in a position of inequal- 
ity cannot be accepted by the 
Soviet Government, 


One sometimes gets the im- 
pression that some of your 
statesmen simply do not want 
to reach any agreement with 
the Soviet Union. At times, 
they talk of achievements. in 
ihe disarmament talks, but 
such achievements do not exist. 
However, I think that President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Stassen 
want to find a road to agree- 
ment, but in your country there 
are forces which are opposed 
to this. 


For example, it appears to 
us that your Secretary of State 
does not want what Mr. Eisen- 
hower is working for. I met 
Mr. Dulles at Geneva, and I 
recall having a frank conversa- 
tion with him at a dinner given 
by President Eisenhower in hon- 
or of the Soviet delegation. 

* 


Apparently, certain — states- 
men in the U.S.A. believe that 
conditions are not yet ripe for 
an improvement in  Soviet- 
American relations, for the es- 
tablishment of greater mutual 
understanding between our 
countries, and the attainment 
of agreement by means of 
reasonable negotiations. 

The President of the United 
States said recently that the 
United States could not give up 
testing nuclear weapons. This 
means that the United States 


worried a 


President still does not want 
agreement on this matter, evi- 
dently believing that nuclear 
weapon tests will. give the 
United States some advantages. 

But we, too, are condueting 
tests. On Oct. 8 we_ shall an- 
nounce that we have held an- 
other hydrogen bomb test. This 
gives us also certain advan- 
tages, but these are means of 
destruction, and our aim is not 
their infinite increase. 

It is simply appalling if this 
question, too, is approached 
from a commercial point of 
view, from the point of view of 
the monopolies making profits, 
At any rate, this is alien to us 
Communists. 

What is to be done? It is 
necessary to work for disarma- 
ment, But with technical prog- 
1ess, conditions for disarma- 
ment change, too. 

. 


For example, m our. state- 


ments we at one time proposed 
organizing control posts at air- 
fields as one of the methods of 
control. Conditions have now 
changed and, if veu study our 


latest proposals, you will no 
longer find any mention ef con- 
trol posts at airkelds, since the 
newest means, specifically mis- 
siles, require no airfields, and 
it is useless to create conrtol 
posts to watch obsolete  air- 
planes. 

As you see, conditions have 
changed. But we are firmly 
for disarmament. 

There are still reactionary 
militarist forces in the world 
which ate preparing war and 
which do not want disarma- 
ment, fearing to lose their prof- 
its. The ordinary) people have 
nothing to fear. 

The Ca italrsts, howe ver, are 

= their profits and 
are squeezing gold out ef the 
sweat and blood of the work- 
ers. As to how they do this, 
you probably know yourself. 

RESTON—On the subject of 
the artifical earth satellite, I 
wanted to ask you, Mr. Khrush- 
chev whether you were present 
when it was launched and wheth- 
er, unlike President Eisenhower, 
you have seen nuclear weapons 
tested? 

KRUSHCHEV-I will answer 
both your questions at once:- No, 
I did not see it. When the satel- 
lite was Jaunched, they phoned 


me and told me that the rocket 


neers and technicains on this 
oltstanding achievement and 
calmly went to bed. 

RESTON—Permit me to ask 

hy the launching of the satel- 

ite was kept secret? It seemed ‘ 
to me that it was agreed to give 
advance notice of the launching 
of a satellite. The scientists of 
the world could then prepare 
their instruments for observing it. 

KHRUSHCHEV — No such 
agreement exists. If we had given 
advance notice of the date of 
the launching of the satellite we 
would again have been accused 
of just talking for the psychol- 
ogical effect on the people of 
the capitalist countries, or sim- 
ply bragging. That is why we 

ecide to launch our satellite 
quietly and modestly, and to 
make the announcement when it 
was already revolving around the 
earth. 

When" we tested an intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile, some 
people did not believe us. As for 
the satellite, in some parts of the 
world it has been seen even with 
the naked eye. We think it better 
this way, more convincin 

True, even now, one “bright” 
American military specialist hag 
said that the Soviet earth satel- 
lite is just a piece of iron which 
anyone can launch. ts 


¥, 


ACLU Urges Reuther 


Reverse Stand on 5th 


DETROIT, Oct. 13.~The Amer-: 
ican Civil Liberties Union has cri- 
ticized the latest policy statement 


Auto Workers toward union off- 
cers ‘who invoked the 
Amendment. 

The ACLU, in a statement re- 
leased by its Detroit . secretary, | 
Walter G. Bergman, said the latest 
UAW policy reverses the basic’ 
principle of the presumption of 
innocence and shifts the burden of 
proof from the accuser to the ac- 
cused. 

The ACLU 


the following section 


took exception to 
in an ad- 


Fifth| 


‘tion undermined the presumption’ 


practices code and the UAW con-' 
stitution, he shall be removed 
from all offices held by him, either 


offices shall be declared vacant. 
The ACLU said that this sec- 


of innoncence and penalized a 
union officer for the exercise of a 
constitutional right. | 
“The UAW has already ex- 
pressed strong objections to such 
shifting of the burden of proof 
to the accused under industria] 
ise curity programs, 
“In our opinion to place such 
a penalty or sanction on the ex 


"the ACLU said. | out, 


Daily Worker, New York, Monday, Oc 


Sputnik Watchers 


Other Chances, Say 


If you were not among the amateur moon-watchers who 


of Walter Reuther and the United elective or appointive, and such | to benefit from Sputnik’ S position in the sky and the clearness of |: 
‘ing, you shouldn't feel too sad about it. 


day, but there will be many others. 


We think it will stay up quite aj he said, for the radio batteries, sink etar 
Franklyn Bran-| the transmitting device, but that} the 
ley, associate astronmist of Hayden still would not account for 184) wee 


said Dr. 


while.” 


Pfanetarian. from his home in 
Woodside, N.],. 

Queried as to whether he saw) 
Sputnik, he said he hadn't gone 
and that the planetarium had 
sponsored any 


in the past 


not 


cause atmosphereic 


ministrattive letter by Reuther on ercise of a constitutional right con-| conditions have been so poor for 


June 5: 


“Unless the member involved! 
can present to the local union ex- 
ecutive board, or unit executive 
board of an amalgamated local) 
union as the case may be, clear 
and sufficient evidence that he is 
beyond 


visions ol the AFL -C1O ethic al 


Lahor Secretary 


UAW of these stated policies. 


tributes to the erosion of the Bill, 
of Rights. This erosion must be 


‘resisted by those who adhere to 


democratic ends and means. 
“We urge reconsideration by the 

We 

be! 


trust that the policies will 


a doubt not disqualified, changed and the full constitutional lite, 
from holdine office under the pro-| rights of their officers and mem- planetarian. 


mF" 


bers will be restored.” 


Urges Rise 


a te lt 
| ture 
we 


In Technical Education in U.S. 


, Oct. 13.— 
Sie P. Mitchell 
U.S. is “failing to 
train like an adequate 
number of skilled workers.” 

Unless there 
technical etluc: ition, 
number of skilled workers will 
shrink during the next decade 
“when our skill needs will be in- 
creasingly critical.” | 

He forecast a need by 1965 for 
about 10 million more doctors, 
teachers and skilled machine op- 
erators. 

In a speech at a Founder's Day 
ceremony at Lehigh University, the} ~ 
secretary described as alarming the 
fact that the number of skilled | 
craftsmen remained at 8,500,000! 
from 1951 to 1956. At the same 
time, he sai, total non-farm em- 
ployment jumped by four million. | 

“Even more alarming,” Mit- 
chell said, was the fact that the’ 
skilled employe pool would have 


BE THLEHEANL. 
Labor Secretar 
said teday the 
anything 
increase in 
he said, the 


is an 


| ing 


become smaller except for an in- 
crease in skills among workers 
to 64. This increase offset a 
of 220,000 skilled craftsmen 


—— 


loss 


in the 14 to 24 age range, he said. 


He told his audience of teach- 
ers and students that the way to 
build up the nation’s supply ol 
skilled manpower was “persistent' 
improvement in the quality and 
quantity of the education, train- 
and occupational opportuni- 
ties for a growing number of per- 
sons. 


Mitchell the 


also. discarssed 


“changing complexion of our na- 


tions work force,” which he c alled 
our most important asset. He 
stressed the increasing prominence 


week. 


star or moon gazing from here | 


that people grew discouraged. 


Havden planetarium astronomer 
Dr. Kenneth Franklin earlier in the 
week analyzed a photograph of 
a recordnig of the signals transmit- 
ted from Sputnik. the Soviet satel- 
made by CBS and Hayden 

: 
when asked if he 
ttle man-launched crea- 
sending back messagt 
more ‘underst inding oO f 
the than 


Dr. 
the |i 
Was 
gave 
rat was inside 


Branley. 


satellite 


iwas known at the he: gi ining of the matters with leaders rs neighboring | fis 


there “no question 
about it” in his mind that the satel- 
lite contains instrumentation 
is sending coded signals. 

The instrumentation. would a 
add to the weight. he The 
weight has amazed and puzzled 
scientists. 
ot the we ‘ight lie 2 in 85 te SOUTCES, 


said 1s 


foo 


said. 


watching be-!- 


: aes Eerraj. 


* |companie d by his chief of staff and 


pounds. He said that with instru- 


| ments there would be more to jus-| Hay 


itify such a heavyweight for an 
biect 23 inches in diameter. 
Dr. Branley said that the plan- | 


0 


in we eee 


Syria 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“Its position was prett 


In other Middle East. develop- 


ments: 


® King Hussein of Jordan flew), 


to the Jordanian-Iraqi frontier and 
held a five-hour conference with 


King Feisal Iraq. Hussein, ac- 


Premier Ibrahim Hashim. was. un- 


derstood to have discussed military 


raq. 
The talks followed a call by King 


and Saud of Saudi Arabia and President their 


& re Chamoun ol! Leban m for 
Arab summit conference to try 

to settle the Syrian-T arkish crisis. 
® Saudi Arabia ‘today gave Jor- 


A considerable portion dan $7,000,000 as part of an annual a 


for Jordan agreed 


Ar rab 


subsidy 


Tiny Meteorites Are Bo 


Sputnik, Says Soviet Scie 


MOSCOW, Oct. 
the 


13—Tiny meteorites are bombarding 
earth satellite as it streaks around the world, and event- 'TV¢ 


of technical, managerial and white  y, ally they may smash it, a Soviet scientist said today. | 


collar workers. 

He said the common conception 
of an American working man is 
a manual laborer, but actually only 
9 percent of the work force con- 
sists of laborers and farm work-) 
ers. 


~_-——s | 


WOMEN VOTERS’ LEAGUE — 
HEARS MISS FLYNN OCT. 21 


Elizabeth Gurlev. Flynn, Com- 
munist leader and a candidate for 
City Council from the 24th dis- 
trict on the People’s Rights party, 
will be among the candidates ad- 
dressing the Cooper-Stuyvesant 
branch of the League of Women 
Voters at its annual candidates’, 
meeting Oct. 21 at 8 p.m. in Junior 
high school] 104. 

Others will be Hulan Jack, Dem- 
Ocratic candidate to succeed him-. 
self as President of the Borough of | 
Manhattan, and his opponent, Mel- 
vin Krulewitch, Republican. 

Besides Miss Flynn, those slated 
to speak as candidates for Coun- 
cilman to represent the 24th Dis-: 
trict are Henrv De! Rosso, Repub-' 
lican; Walter Kirschenbaum, Lib-. 
eral, and Daniel Weiss, the in-) 
cumbent,. a Democrat. 

After the speeches, 
may be asked questions on their’ 


platforms by members of the au-| 


dience. The League of Wom 
Voters has urged the hie mi 
attend. ; 
Six proposed amendments to the} © 
State Constitution to be voted on! 
Nov. 5 will be discussed by Mrs. 


Mark. Kaplin, Citv Affairs chairman| difficult 


of the Cooper-Stuyvesant Branch. 


of the org2nization. 
The amendments concern edu- 


candidates 


cation, housing, forest preserves, 
and bingo. Mrs. Mortimer Lerner, 
chairman of the Voters Service 
Committee, will discuss the ques- 
tion of a State Constitutional con- 


voehyen 
ae vos aryl of - A and radioti 


|American life. 


fas beck mapped by the E 


stations 
by the Elizabeth 


- 


‘Gurley Flynn campaign commit- 


tee, it was announced over the 
weekend by Armold Johnson, cam-| 
paign manager. 

In a letter to the stations, Miss 
Flynn and Johnson said they would 
like to contract for 10 or 15-minute | 
broadcasts. They also requested 
information on time available for' 
‘one-minute “spot” announcements 
during the week before election 
day. 

Television time was asked of ¢ 
station WATV, channel 13, and 
radio time from stations WMCA, 
WOXR, WLIB, .WMGM_ and 
WHOM. 


‘lief 


'_trave ling rocket, 


'Commission 


Prof. Y. D. Boulanger said 


micro-meteorites are striking the 


18,000 M.P.H. Sputnik in large, Will not burn completely and metal | remain in 


numbers. The impact is so strong) 
he said ,that they can penetrate 
‘the metal globe and split it. 
Writing in the magazine “Trud,” 

Boulanger predicted that despite 
the heavenly “shelling,” the satel- 
lite will continue to orbit around 
the world for many weeks. 


He reiterated the scientific be- 

that when the sphere finally, 
slows down and hits the atmos-| 
phere it will disintegrate. But: 
there is a chance that its fellow- 
because of ‘its 


Rep. Emanuel Celler 
istration to appoint a Civil Rights 
and to establish a 
Civil Rights Division in the Jus-; 
tice Department, as authorized by| 
the new civil rights law. 

Celler said the establishment of 


— 


cylindrical shape and construction, 


fragments may strike the earth. | 

The rocket still is outdistancing 
the satellite. | 

Radio Moscow said the carrier 
rocket which hurled the satellite 
560 miles into space and stayed 
in space with it is now five min- 


Sore 


natidh. 


were out early yesterday 
a beautiful October morn- 
y good and it was a good 


ium would send someone to 
Smithsonian institution this 
k to make further studies in the 
of the Russian moon, and that 
den planetarium then would 
ble to tell New Yorkers what 
ing days were best for the sky 
Ts. 


orbit 


be ; 
‘com 
gaze 


5 


Britain terminated it 
iv early this year. 
id Sandi Arabian payment. 

In Jerusalem, Israeli political 


Hs predicted Israel would re- 


upon) when 


subs It was the 
seco 

7 
circ] 
inv Egyptian attempt at a sub- 
jal reduction of the 6,000-man 


force stationed in 


'Sist 
st, nt 
emergency 
Gaza strip border area and 
the Gulf of Agaba coast. 
Israeli Forei gn Ministry 
es said Israel would demand a 
UN security council debate of 
Egypt's recent seizure of an Israeli 
ig boat and its eight crew 
bers unless Secretary General 
IHammarskjold acts secure 
prompt release. 


slong 
= 


hil 
Ine; 


Dag to 


Istheli. Foreign Minister Mrs. 
Golda Meir said vesterday that 
Syridis current buildup constitutes 


drious and grave danger’ to her 


ladded that both now have 
Hed around the world approx- 
ely 130 times. 

ientists in Moscow appeared 
-|to be thinking in terms of virtually 
permanent satellites, which would 
space for centuries. 
Savelev said that with 
“available data on the density of 
the lupper atmosphere,” and with 
ithe |Tpresent level of rocket con- 
strugtion, it is “quite realistic to 
bf launching a satellite whose 
nce runs into hundreds of 


It 


‘lmat 


S¢ 


Prof. K. 


utes and 1.552 miles ahead of the! v 


satellite. Originally Sputnik was 
680 miles ahead of the rocket. 

A Moscow broadcast said scien- 
tists believed the rocket would 


continue to surge farther ahead Of | 


the satellite. 


ernment that the laws of the land as 
| sued. 


will be upheld.” 
Celler, one of the chief spon-) 


‘sors of the recently-enacted civil 
rights law, said on a_ broadcast 


‘the Civil Rights: Division would be! lover New York radio station W INS' ven 


Communist 
” Savelev 


in the 


ractically a permanent earth 
| circling the world at an 


(D-NY), evidence ‘of a continuing ree: that b Presidentially-appointed bi- 
vesterday called upon the Admin-|on the part of the Federal Gov- partisan commission. could serve 


[blockade against demago- 
» said the commission, which 
was/designed to investigate alleged 
civil! rights violations, “could pre- 
another Little Rock.” 


Can't Hide Race Bias from World, Says USIA 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 13.—Di- 
‘rector Arthur Larson said tir the 
7| U. S. Information Agency has been | 
"| unable to “blank out” Soviet ‘ ‘prop- 
gg about race incidents in the} 


S. in a semi-annual report tojlicized the case of Army specialis 
Larson listed such in-|third class William 
i cidents as one of the three most!killed a Japanese woman with alLatin America and the Far East |. asain 
by his|grenade launcher, and the Formosa more heavily reduced. 


acletatat 


problems faced 
agency during the first six months’ 
of this year. The others were the 
Girard Case in Japan and nuclear! 
weapon testing. 

“Soviet propagandists strongly, 


he 


publicized every anti-integration in-}ican disarmament 


cident in the U. S.,” Larsen said. 


He said his agency ‘did its best. tol. 


tell the world of progress made in 
the U. S. toward integration both 
in schools and there segments of 


But, he reported, “the effort did 


not succeed in blanking out heavy 
press usage in many countries of 
'sensationalized stories on the is- 


sue.” 
He said the Soviets also pub- 


t 


Girard, who 


riots against the U. S. Embassy in 
Taipei. 

Larson said the Soviets gave re- 
peated emphasis to U. S. atomic! 
testing in an effort to brand Amer- 


proposals as 
‘meaningless. 


He reported that during the six-) 
month period his agency reap- 
praised its program and trimmed it 
to fit a $95,100,000 budget which 
lis 16 percent below last year's 


budget. 


larrived yesterday for an official visit 


Under the revision, programs 


aimed at the Socialist world. were| 
maintained at about previous levels, | 
those for Africa slightly increased, 
‘for the: Middle East slightly re- 
duced, and for western Eurbpe, | 


One of the agency’s. heavily cut} 
activities was its television film| ! 
operation. Larson said this was 
trimmed about 75 percent because 
TV is almost unknown in areas like 
Africa and the Middle East where 
the agency is concentrating efforts 


now. 


GHANA’S AIDE’S COMMENT 
LONDON, Oct. 13. — Fimance 
Minister K. A. Ghedemah of Ghana 


in Britain. 
Ghedemah had 
eating-in service at a Howard John- 
‘son |restaurant in Dover, Del., be- 
cauge of his color. President Eisen- 
ec apologized for the incident 


had the Chanan official to 


been refused 


Hie 


= kfast at the White House last 


Th-trsday. 


iving in London for talks with 


‘British officials on Ghana’s Volta 


River project, Gbedemah said: 
Although I consider what hap- 
pened to be an isolated case, in the 
light of what people say, and what 
is happening at Little Rock, I be- 
li ice is a lot to be done te 
ike people in America realize that 


‘alll ‘men are men,” Eee F . 
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PEAK YOUR PIECE | Auto Workers Assail Inaction 


Urges Foster to Re-Think 


‘Realities of the Times’ 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
7 NEW YORK 

Many: years ago I was _ sub- 
jected to sharp criticism in regard 
to certain activity | was doing in 
the progressive movement. It 
stunned me, because | was sure | 
had been doing only the right 
thing, and yet, a lot of competent 
judges were agreed that I was 
wrong. 

From that experience I learn- 
ed something that I have seen 
repeated many times by other 
people. That is, a person being 
criticized almost never can see 
the validity of criticism because 
he is so sure that. with his good 
intentions. he must be right, and 
it seems that the critic just does 


e- =-—---—-- 


Detroit Cops 
Kill Negro Lad 


DETROIT. — Cops here again 
have shot and killed a Negro youth, 
15 years of age, Sept. 30, reported 
fleeing from them in a stolen truck. 
The lad’s name is Virgil Miller, 
seventh grade student who died of 
a gunshot wound in the head. 

His stepfather, Albert Martin. 

tunned by the news could only 
av, “the shooting was a mistake. 
the boy didn’t know how to drive. 

The youths body was found 10 
feet from the truck on Hastings 
just south of Erskine. The cops 
claimed he was driving a_ truck 
stolen from the Eastern Market. 
Their story is they passed the truck 
which was without lighis then the 
blinked their lights but the truck 
speeded up and they gave chase. 

They fired 10 shots at the vouth 
behind the wheel the said. 
The truck banged into a_ parked 
car and stopped. Six shots went in- 
to the truck, but the cops admit 
one shot hig Miller as he fled. He 
was hit in the head. Thus another 
killing has taken place and a life 
taken. Detroit cops notorious for 


being trifwer happy when it comes 
to » Ae. am will have a hard 
time on this killing when it comes 
to explaining how they couldn! 
catch a 15-year-old vouth but had 
to shoot him in the head. 


SODS 


Chrysler spends 


$400,000. As lay- 


offs hit workers 

DETROIT. — 
ing here from Miami, Fla., where 
the Chrysler Corporation had a 


Newsmen return-! 


not understand. 

It takes a lot of effort to really 
open one’s mind to accept, or 
evaluate, a criticism of one’s self. 

This fact has been a standing 
problem in our ranks for the past 
couple of years, and an outstand- 
ing sample is William Z. Foster's 
reply to M.G. this week. It is a 
perfect example of how the best 
of us can't grasp a criticism when 
it is directed against us. 

Perhaps it-can be made clearer 
by reference to other, past writ- 
ings of Comrade Foster. 

The key point in M.G.’s letter 
was the need of American Marx- 
ists to base themselves on the 
specific realities of actual life 
around us and to take full re- 
sponsibility each and every one 
of us to solve the problems that 
confront us, and once and for all 
to get away from dependence on 
dogma, which for us, has been 
mainly in the form of taking 
other countries experiences as 
final and authoritative for us. It is 
this concept which many of our 
members, including Comrade 
Foster, cannot digest. 

If reference is made to 
Worker of August, 1956, 
will'recall an article of Comrade 
Foster, plaintively asking why do 
manv comrades complain that we 
do not ground ourselves in the 
when he_ has 


the 
one 


American scene, 
written sO man\ books. etc. l os- 
ters review of the International 
Affairs article is an example of 
what those comrades complained 
ot: verbal at KNOW ledgment ol the 
American scene, practcial tailing 
after imported d wmMas, A re- 
reading of the letters which criti- 
cized that August article might 
help Foster grasp the idea better. 

A second example. Way, way 
hack. in the days which very few 
now recall. during World War I. 
Comrade Foster made great con- 
tributions to the struggles of the 
workers in certain big industries. 
He was able to, because he based 
himself on the actual circum- 
stances and conditions of these 
American workers. Then. as the 
went the blinkers of 
dogma were imposed on the 
American movement, so that in 
his book “Brvan to Stalin” Foster 
himself swallowed the theory 
that his 1917-1918 activity was 
wrong: it “should have” centered 
on the fight against the war, not 
on the trade union struggle. And 
we accepted that Jine, and in 
1939-1941 led one union local 
after another into disaster as we 
fought the drift to war (we 
thought) but actually only isolat- 
ed ourselves from the workers. 


VeEaFs OT). 


The following statement was 
issued by the United Auto Work- 
ers following the publication 
Sept. 24 of the Consumer Price 
Index by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for August.) 


By lke in Face 


Today for the 12th consecutive 
month, American families learn- 
ed how much deeper they have 
been mired in inflation. 

As a result of the unimpeded 
upward climb of prices during 
August, the cost ot living index 
now stands at the 12] mark— 
which means: 

!—Another all-time high of the 
inflationary spiral. 

2.—Today's price levels are 2] 
percent higher than the 1947-49 
base used to compute prices 
across the nation. 

UAW contracts, hinged by an 


escalator clause to the CPI 


aii laisse he 


‘abs 
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monthly reading, do much to pro- 


tect UAW members and their 
families from sinking out of sight 
in the rising tide of inflation. 
For the sake of the American 
people generally—and the nation 


- 


Autotown Alley 


oe - ——— 


of Rising Prices 


—the UAW has explored many 
avenues, seeking a way for im- 
mediate, positive and responsible 
action by labor and industry to 
shore up the nation’s ecomomy 
against the treacherous iuflation- 
ary waters. 

The UAW campaigned long 
and hard to have the Federal 
government study prices, wages 
and profits. By so doing the 
UAW hoped that government 
economists (in possession of all 
the facts) could pinpomet the 
eause of inflation so that what- 
ever action is necessary could be 
taken. 

UAW Walter P. 
Reuther, urged that 1958 auto 
prices be slashed $100 at the 
factory level. The UAW proposal, 
hinged to the union’s promise to 
design 1958 contract demands in 


president 


whatever new economic light is 
: shed as a result of auto price 
cuts, was made to the Big Three 
ajtitomakers only because only the 


most powertul auto corporations, 


DETROIT 


UAW vice-president Leonard was in California recently and 
spoke to one of the GM locals there and reportedly said, “We are 
not going to get the shorter work week in 1958.” 


ED CONNOR city councilman of Detroit committed political] 


. . | 
suicide when 


he became the supporter of the late Mayor Cobos 


“Loyalty Commission.” He always claimed he originally opposed this 
gang of spies back in 1948 when they first were spawned, but that 


| ‘ . . . 
would take some looking into. Newsmen now peg him as a switch- 


hitter. 


BIG struggles in many Congressional districts in Detroit Demo- 
cratic organization. PAC members, Negro and white in the main 
want the Dems to help support Bill Patrick, Negro leader who ran 
ninth in the recent Detroit primaries. Lawyers and professional poli- 
ticians in the Dems want to support Negro candidate George Ed- 
wards, state legislator who ran 12th. The Negro-labor alliance will 


win out. 


- 


SOME 15,000 boys and girls will not be able to remain in 
school this winter unless 150 tons of used clothing is collected. Im- 
agine this in “Dynamic Detroit” where half a million dollars is spent 
for a “Loyalty” Commission in the dast decade to spy on workers, 
where $100,000 is spent on a useless tax survey by the City Coun- 
cil, where $50,000 was appropriated some years ago to paint Wood- 
ward Ave. with gold paint from City Hall to Grand Circus Park be- 
cause it was Detroit's Golden Jubilee. 


TALK in California for a wage boost package of from 50 to 75 
cents an hour for auto workers come ’58, more say by the locals in 
setting production standards, elimination of the cancer of company 
security clauses and no strike clauses, drastic changes in the pres- 
ent grievance procedure to streamline it, eliminate the umpire, for a 


working with the union, could 


the f] 


necessary ceflationary 
pattern. 


set 

General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler slammed the door in 
our face—and in the face of. the 
American public — without any 
sign of even passing interest in 

e great facing the 
American people. 

The UAW regrets the fact that 


Ejisenhow er Administration 


problem 


piefers to sit calmly on the side- 
lines, shouting empty slogans 
that bounce off big industry and 
fail to deter it in its quest for 
ther-than-ever protits through 
warranted price increases. 

As recently as Sept 13, Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
acting on behalf of thé President, 
informed the UAW that its sug- 
géstion that the President's own 


edonomic advisors get facts and 
hear testimony the UAW 
and the auto corporatl IS regard- 
ing prices, wages ond prolits, in 
relation to the $100 
pér care price cut, was thrown 
back in the UAW’s lap with a 


from 


sregested 


“No Soap” tag attached. 


That gesture just about leaves 
the UAW alone in persistently 
calirying out concrete ideas to 


combat inflation Obviously in- 
dustry hasn’t anv plan in mind. 


They wanted jobs &’nd more pay 
after ten vears of depression and 
we gave them pamphlets, “The 
Yanks Are Not Coming,” and the 
APM, when the ford strike vic- 
tory came, we marked it here in 
New York with’a narrow APM 
peace rally, not by a CIO or- 
ganizing drive. 

Fosters reply to MG com- 
pletely misses the point. It would 
be helpful if he would re-read 


two-year contract, FEPC in the new contracts once and for all so be. on -colstslseialcs Siam: Aaeaeae 

the company can't discriminate in hiring, upgrading, paid medical Jun set : ‘ wage Png tie on apa 
and hospital plan, improved vacations, paid sick leave and sever- ae = keep hands off. 
ance pay. 


. WW 
“i k 
“SAM” BROWNELL, superintendent of Detroit schools and aily Or er 


. an - . — ,] ? ; : bie , 
brothe r of “He rbie Browne 1. i .5. Attorney General. keeps mov- Published daily except Saturday and San- 


ing in with anti-union stuff in the Detroit public school system. Lat- {47 BY the Publishers New Press, Ine., 35 
‘FE. 12th St., New York 3, N.¥. Telephone 


| ALganquin 4-7954, 

Reentered as second class matéer Oct. 22, 
* 1947,| at the post office of New York, N.¥. 
under the Act of March 9%, 1879. 


press review of its 1958 models, | 
said that an estimated $400,000 
was spent by the corporation, win-’ 
ing, dining and entertaining some 
300 writers, TV and radio men.! 
“Tex” Colbert, Chrysler president, ' 
who wants the UAW to take a 
wage cut in 1958 was a prominent, 
parhcipant. | 

During the festivities in the 
swank hotel in Miami, the eorpora-| 
tion also. announced that its 7,000) 


bw — — 


est is chiseling on pay rates and conditions among engineers work- 
Ing in schools. 


member Evanscille, Ind, plants be’ 
closed down, discontinued. | 
The main line. of the press brief- 


ing was “its going to be a great} of their times. 
if the union don’t! 


year for Chrvsler, 
roek the boat.” 


that letter and start rethinking, 
the way Marx and Engels and 
Lenin, thought out, the realities 


R. BAXTER 


Sept. 9, 1957 


OUT at St. Gemmas Parish Social Hall on Detroit's West Side 
a meeting there addressed by a priest took a solid stand in support 
of desegregation and protested Gov. Faubus’s action in Little Rock. 
A week or so later the local “Improvement” Association met also in 
the neighborhood, was reorganized, elected new officers and went 
into activity. Purpose, offset what was happening in the Parish Hall. 
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MORE MOON 


ONE OF the American dele- 
gates to the International Astro- 
nautical Federation Congress in 
Barcelona has 
come up with 

_ an. interesting 

proposal. An- 

drew G. Ha- 

ley of Wash- 

ington urges 

that the Unit- 

ed Nations 

declare the 

moon “a free 

and indepen- 

dent autono- 

mous area.” 

_ I heartily agree. But I feel 
these things should be done by 


MADNESS . . 


alphabetical order and that the 
Moon should take its place be- 
hind Algeria and Cyprus. 

° ° ° 


ANOTHER delegate to the 
Congress is Col. William Davis 
of the Air Force Department of 
Scientific Research. ‘Sputnik has 
made him morbid and Col. Da- 
vis says: “Space is the next ma- 
jor area of competition, If this 
one. is lost, we might as well 
quit.” 

It is all very well for the Air 
Force Colonel to talk of quitting. 
He probably has a hide-out ar- 
ranged for himself somewhere 
outside of space. But for us who 


are tied down to the universe, 
we Can never give up, even il it 
means retreating from one solar 
system to another. 

© a ° 

THE UNITED PRESS reports 

that sales in Tokyo of real es- 
tate on Mars are booming as a 
result of Sputnik. The going 
price now is $2.78 an acre. It 
had been selling for 55 cents an 
acre. I advise all purchasers in 
Tokyo: make sure the mineral 
rights to your land are not al- 
ready in the hands of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. 

e oO 


THE Pentagon says it is just 


possible that Sputnik is emitting 
infra-red rays and mapping the 
United States. Worse still—if it 
gets too cloudy, Sputnik can al- 
ways come down and buy a 
Rand-McNally Atlas for 50 cents. 


° °o ° 
SPUTNIK flew directly over 
Little Rock last’ Thursday. Gov. 
Faubus will say it was spying on 


the girl's dressing room, 
° * a 


SOVIET SCIENCE is getting 
entirely too much credit for 
Sputnik, I am convinced. After 
all, the Soviet scientists did get 


T 


By ALAN MAX 


thel|thin up in the air, but since 
then, it has been orbitizing at a 
great rate without any help from 
Moscow. As I understand it, 
what keeps Sputnik in its orbit 
is the interrelation of two forces 
upom each other. These are 
gra tation and centrifugal force. 
Now the ‘Russians seem to be 
using OUR gravitation and cen- 
trifugal force to keep THEIR 
satellite going. This is too much, 
I p pose we inform the Soviet 
Union unless they vote with 
John| Foster Dulles in the UN, 
we Will turn off our gravitation 
and |see what happens to their 
Spu Hi then. 
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1 TAKE A FRESH LOOK’ (10) 
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TELEPHONE HANDOUT 


[ THE DECISION of the inappropriately named Public 


Service Commission authorizing a phone rate hike of $33,- 
000,000 a year emphasizes the need for a state law that 
will prevent future raids on the public pocket and estab- 
lish stricter formulas for the setting of phone company 
rates. 

Such a law was supported by Governor Harriman at 
the dast session of the legislature but was defeated, in the 
governor's words, “by a small coterie of wilful Republican 
leaders in the Senate who appear more interested in doing 
the bidding of the telephone company than in protecting 
the people they are elected to serve.” 

The PSC voted the multi-million dollar handout to the 
phone company despite the evidence of continued super 
profits. For the first eight months of this year, for instance, 
thesphone company made net profits of over $55,000,000, 
or more than $5,000,000 increase over a similar period for 
1956. 

Yet the PSC ignored both the current and the vast re- 
serves of the phone company to approve the increase on 
the theory that the company is entitled to higher profits 
because it would cost more to reproduce its plant today 
than it did to build it in pre-inflation days. 

To add insult to injury,,the consumer will undoubtedly 
have to pay for the expensive lobbying-advertising cam- 
paign put on by the phone company to convince the public 
of its piteous plight. : 

If this outrageous PSC decision is not to open the 
floodgates to further gouging by the utilities, the public 
will have to see to it that the legislature reverses itse 1 and 


passes protective legislation at the next session. 


A WORLD MANDATE 


A SURVEY made public in the New York 


Tribune vesterdav asked citizens of 11 countries whether, 


Herald 


in the event of a war between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, their homeland should remain aloof from the 
conflict or support one side or the other. 

There is nothing new in the framing of the surveys 
question. Similar polls have been conducted ever since the 
cold war began and, in their very phrasing, have served 
the purposes of the cold war by asuming the inevitability of 
a major war. 

What is new and significant about the survey is that, 
with the exception of those polled in the Netherlands and in 
Australia, all countries showed impressive majorities in fa- 
vor of remaining out of such a war. For example, 94 per- 
74 
percent in Belgium; 74 percent in Norway; 72 percent in 


Italy and 56 percent in France, recorded themselves in fa- 


cent of those polled in Sweden: 89 percent in Austria: 


vor of remaining out of any American-Soviet war. 

Now it is or should be clear that these majorities. (reg- 
istered in so-called Western countries) represent, not so 
much an abstract and negative “neutrality” but a positive 
and powerful determination to avoid direct involvement in 
a war which would be suicidal to its participants and to do 
everything possible to prevent the war itself. For atomic 
fallout and the other hazards of nuclear technology have 
made it abundantly clear that a poisoned world will be 
uninhabitable for non-belligerants as well as for belliger- 
ents, 

The dramatic arrival of the era of earth satellites and 
international ballistics missiles gives added emphasis, if 
any were needed, to the awareness demonstrated in this 
Tribune survey that a war between the world’s two great- 
est powers would spell incalculable destruction for the 
entire human race. 

The vote for “neutrality” thus registered | in the poll is 


also a mandate from the peoples for a big power agreement 
on disarmament to ease the fears of the entire world. 
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munists are for 


| tion writers shove in 
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Seneeetinenmenenntiieanainiel 


By ALEXANDER BITTELMAN 


DOES THE Communist Party 
of the United States really have 
a future? Too many good peo- 
ple ask this question nowadays. 
It is one of the symptoms of our 
crisis, of course. But it also re- 
flects a general condition of pp- 
litical questioning and reapprais- 
al that exists aunong wide circles 
of labor and its allies. 


This condition is interesting 


and important. The more 
thoughtful and politically alert 
progressive elements, especially 
among the trade‘unionists, can't 
help but feel that the existing 
political and party alignme nts in 
the country are very little suit- 
ed for meeting the needs of the 
people. They must be troubled 
by the theught that labor and 
its allies ought to be able to 
exert infinitely influence 
on the political life of the na- 
tion than is now the Case, 
sidering their potential and even 
actual political strength. Why 
such a gap bet their po- 
litical strength capacity 


to. make jt count in terms ol} leg- 


rMiore 


COtl- 


Ween 


and thie 


islative and other political 
achievements? 
The political ‘future of labor 


allies is much. in the 
people 


estimate 


and its 
minds of This in- 
cludes an and reap- 
praisal not only of the ‘major 
political parties but the 
smaller parties political 


Pil Th\ 


also of 


a Tl df 


groupings. That, means us, too. 
Communists and their svmpa- 
thizers are +o immune to these 


questions and reappraisals. 


Those questioning the need 
and possibility of a Socialist sys- 


CONVENTION of the 
National Maritime 
week brought forth 
crass examples of the way 
of the loudest talkers for 
cal practices 1 fil} labor mMmove- 
ment are themselves unethical in 
some respects. One such example 


THE 
Union  tast 
very 


SOE 


SOTHE 


+ } ‘ 
etiit- 


is in the ewil rights resolution of 
the convention which, while in 
my opinion generally good, con- 
cludes with a resolve that the 
union. oppening discrimination 
and segregation, will work to 
“stamp oul these. fascist, Nazi 
and Communist evils.” 

There wasnt a word in the 


that might 
that Com- 


evils, 


lengthy resolution 
suggest even remote ly 
AID of those 
Why did Joseph Curran’s resolu- 
“communist” 
into the resolution? There is only 
one explanation: the NMU lead- 
ers want to smear Communists 
and others on the left who may 
differ with them, and they dont 
care how they do it. 


How does their smear tech- 
nique differ from that used by 
the McClellan Committee against 


the whole labor movement? It 
is the same evil technique. 
« 

WHAT MAKES this smear 
tactic most evil is its use in the 
NMU. Curran knows, of course, 
that in the first decade of this 
unions 20-year history, when it 
was led by its left wing and 
some well - known communist 
founders, it was the NMU that 
was best known in the country’s 
labor movement for its advanced 
position on civil rights. 

This was the first union that 
named a Negro among its top 
officers ~ secretary Ferdinand 
Smith, deported for Communism: 
now one of the major labor lead- 
ers of Jamaica. It was then when 
the union was far out in front 
in the fight for new advances 
for Negro workers economically 
and in ‘the union's internal life. 

One of the reasons the NMU 
was a special target of reaction- 
aries in those years was its pos- 
ition for the rights of Negro, 
Puerto Rican, Filipinie and other 
victims of discrimination. Was 


it not the NMU under “red” Jead- 
ership that won the struggle for 
, 


tem in the United States natural- 
ly question the need for a So- 
cialist party. On the other hand, 
we find a distinct and growing 
urge for getting together, even- 
tually into one party, among 
slowly but surely widening 
groups of socialist and Marxist- 
minded people. And these cur- 
rents too raise the question of 
the future of our Party. 
Pe 

THIS QUESTION there 
the future of 


TO 


is a brief answer: 


the Communist Party lies with 
the future of the American 
working class. It lies with the 
future of America. To Marxist- 
Leninists this is the most con- 
Vineing answer. 

Of course, the Party is in very 


deep crisis but it is essentially a 


crisis in the relationship between 


the Parts and the democratic 
and labor movements. Though 
maturing tor a long time, the 
crisis came to a head when a 
new historic period was being 
born, the period of peaceful co- 
existence and competition. This 
has made things more difficult 
by raising manv new and big 


whose very nature is 
not vet fully cl al, let alone the 
But this emerging pe- 
riod is bringing opportunities for 
which we 
in all our history. 


= 
PrODICTHS 


AMWS\Wers, 


our Partvs crow th 


, 
nave nevel had 


Like all vital organizations, 
ve had our ups and downs, ad- 
vances and setbacks. but Con- 
tinued to live as a Party, with 
our ideology. policies and OT- 
ganization, At certain turns in 
world and Ame hcan history, we 


had our ute rnal CTISES. mild and 


The Future of the Party 


severe, but we managed to get 
out of them as a Party, though 
not always in the best way. 
There is no ground at all for 
the thought that we will not be 
able to get out of the present 
crisis. We most certainly -will, 
and in much better shape than 
from. the previous crises. 

To accomplish this aim, we 
have a lot to do: programmati- 
cally, politically and organiza- 
tionally, To this we must devote 
ourselves, as a Party, as a liv- 
ing political and ‘ological or- 
ganism. 


oe 
cif 


os 
FUTURE 
can be seen most 
reapraisal of our 
role. What is it to be in terms 
of tasks facing the American 
people and its working class in 
the ensuing historical period of 
peaceful coexistence and com- 
petition? What are to be our 
Party s relations with the trade 
union movement, the Nevro lib- 
eration movement, farmers’ 
movements, and all anti Momop- 
oly currents and struggles? 
What is our Party's going 
to be m the crOWINE urve for 
unity among the socialist-mind- 
ed elements in this country? 
What Marx and Engels wrote 
more than a centurv ago in the 
“Communist Manifesto” the 
vanguard Commumists 
cannot of taken lit- 
erally and mechanically for the 
solution of this problem today 
in the United States. The con- 


THE OF ‘our Party 
clear! by ua 


vanguard 


i 
PO 


(i) 
role of 
Course he 


crete’ problems facing Commu- 


1) then 


nists at that time. rela- 


(Continued on 


World 


Labor 


by George Morris 


of 


The XNMU Conventioiu 
Wasnt All ‘Ethieal’ 


a captaincy for a Negro— Capt, 
Hugh Mulzac, who was for a 
time skipper and had under him 
a model mixed crew. 

Mulzaec was among those who 
paid for his pioneering work by 
being screened off—and with not 
a word of protest from Curran 
or the NMU officially. 

a 

AS A matter of fact, old-timers 
of the NMU will recall one of 
the that led to division 
in the NMU and the left ys. 
right struggle, was objection by 
adherents of the latter to the 
stress the left has put on civil 
rights issues. Some of Curran’s 
most active associates during the 
struggle, spoke quite frankly of 
a perspective for the union that 
would decrease the infulence of 
Negroes in its ranks—an outlook 
incidentally, that didn’t work out 
in life. 

So to tell NMU members that 
Racism is a “communist” evil is 
to surpass the tallest tale ever 
told in the famed Liars Club in 
Wisconsin. The intention is clear- 
lv to heap mud on Communists 
to keep alive a sert of McCar- 
thyism within the union—to per- 
petuate the usefulness of the 
“red tag” against anyone who 
may differ with the official pos- 
ition orf some questions. Unfor- 
tunately, hardly any old timers, 
right or left, were in the conven- 
tion. Most (including a large 
number of Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans) are newcomers wko sim- 
ply don't know the union’s his- 
tory or anything about the views 
of the Communists. 

But this type of falsehood does 
not stick long. The truth will out 


issues 


and people will conclude that 
men like Curran, himself a mem- 
ber of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee, cannot be 
very sincere when they charge 


the McClellan Committee with 
smearing labor. 
: e 

OR TAKE the NMU’s reso- 
lution on ethical practices. That 
resolution, too. equates Com- 
munists with “racketeers, crooks 


"It happens that the 
NMU is one of the newer un- 
ions in the country that was 
born out of a struggle against 
waterfront racketeers. In fact, 
that's how Curran (then a left 
winger) had his start in the labor 
movement; but it should also be 
stressed, under the leadership of 
Commuists #d others on the 
left. This part of the NMU’s his- | 
tory, and Curran’s own left- 
wingism for the NMU’s first 
eight-nine years, is well-known 
and can be found fully docu- 
mented in the files of the union, 
of its “Pilot,” and of the press 
of the country. F 
It is the Communists who in the 
late thirties showed in the NMU, 
as in other unions (fur, hotel; 
painters) how the struggle of 
exposing racketeers and for union 
democracy can be aroused by 
a rank and file movement. They 
didn't need McClellan Commit- 
tees to tell them how to do it. 
How much confidence can be 
laced in the members of the 
thical Practices Committee of 


and fascists. 


the AFL-CIO who so “unethi- 


cally” falsify their own union’s 
history and smear people whe 
were its founders? 
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The Egghead: A Play 
For Know-Nothings 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


Molly Kazan has no doubt been 
doing considerable fishing in the 
murky editorial waters of the New 
York Daily News. For where else— 
except in the records of the Mc- 
Carthy hearings—could she have 
found all the contemptible ideas, 
material and the title of her play 
“The Egghead” so neatly spelled 
out and free for the taking? 

Egghead, the epithet coined by 
the aforesaid advertising journal 
to belabor New Dealers, non-con- 
formist scientists, intellectuals and 
civil rights advocates in the educa- 
tion field, has been for some time 
a club in the Hands of every know- 
McCarthy to East- 


t 


‘4 


nothing from 
land. 
Mrs. Kazan’s play which opened 
the Ethel Barrymore Theatre 
last, week is a monotonous embroid- 
ery of the ideas and opinions ol 
know-nothingism. She starts out 
with the aid of the FBI in search of 
Communist under the bed of a 
New England Atter 
much talk and some heavy edi- 
torialized opinion about the pro- 
priety of the professor inviting a 
former brilliant Negro student sus- 
pected of being a Communist to 


| } > - 
Speak on the campus, the Negro Is 


at 


a 
professor, 


revealed ty he a Communist and 
ofessor gets his come-up- 


& © 


Evervthing is contrived an 
: ’ | 
(ial manne tO tne 

oro as the villain out to destroy 


a better societv 


in 
present 


than build 
and the professor as his dupe. In 
the the heard 
threatening to college 
post and crving out he is doing it 
“because a God damned idiot has 
no right to teach. It on this 
strident note of know-nothingism. 
while two FBI agents search the 
professors house tor mysterious 
papers, that the empty little ven- 
ture mto red-hunting concludes, 


professor 1S 
| 


resign |! 


end 
11S 


is 


‘Stellar Ships by I. Yefrenov 


This is Part Two of L. Yefre- 
noy'’s distinguished science fic- 


= 


staunch first act stand for civil lib- 
erties, is an objectionable figure. 
And Karl Malden has been unable 
to find any legerdemain in his bag 
of actor's tricks to give the role a 
semblance of decent humanity. 
VU e o 

Phylis Love's role as wile ol 
the protessor an exercise in 
juvenile emptiness as 
about the business of discovering 
the Communist. Eduard Franz, as 
the teacher who forswore his 
Marxist afhliations in Germany to 
hecome an American citizen, a 
dullard who has no outside 
his bitter anti-Communism. He 
keeps the de of the 
play simmering remarks 
about peace being 
and: “It is war. You cant change 
ay 

Lloyd Richards, a Negro actor 
has been given 


IS 


she GOeS 


1S 
life 
thesis 


with 
éé- ; F >? 
iImpossipie 


4 : 
Clr 
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new on Broadway, 
the distasteful task of playing the 
villaty and Patsy to a group of al- 
leged ‘college intellectuals. He ap- 
pears as a shadowy caricature of a 
Communist spouting phrases about 
the “damned workers” being “soft” 
and boasting he’d put the professor 
in the Smithsonian Institute “when 
we take over.” 

The characters in “The Egghead” 
are snap-shot photos out of focus, 
‘One does not frame such pictures 


tion story ‘Stellar Ships’ which 
| we are serializing in the feature 
section. The first part appeared 


last Friday. 
Q ° Se 


PART Il 
(Continued from Friday) 


Belsky went on guiding Shatrov 
through the heavens for a long 
time. At last Shatrov thanked his 
celestial Virgil with feeling, and re- 
tired for the night. He went to 
bed, but lay awake for hours. 

He shut his eyes but could still 
the thousands of stars, the 
colossal . cloud-like  star-chusters, 
the black curtains of cold mat- 
ter, the gigantic tlakes luminous 
gas—all scattered along billions and 
trillions of miles of icy vacuum, 
separated by distances defying the 
imagination, by utterly black space 
in which there was nothing but 
a torrential flow of powerful m- 


sce 


The stars gigantic accum- 
mutations of matter pressed togeth- 
the force of gravitation and 
that enormous 


Ale 
T hyy 
generating under 
pressure a fantastic temperature. 
This in turn causes atomic reac- 
tions which stimulate the produc- 
tion of energy. It is only by Iet- 
ting off colossal energy in the form 
of heat, light, and cosmic rays that 
the stars maintain their equilib- 
rium and keep themselves from ex- 
ploding. And round the stars, these 
power stations, revolve the plantes 
they supply with atomic energy. 
Combined with myriads of iso- 
lated stars and dark, frozen matter, 
these planetary systems make up 
a galaxy, a giant wheel-like sys- 
tem, hurtling through the mons- 
trous depths of space. At times, 
like ships in the galactic sea, the 
stars sail towards one another and 
part again for thousands of million 


{ 


) the Threshold 
. Of a Great Discovery 


SR Ee 
A ROCKET ship approaching the cratered surface of the moon 
may someday catch a view (top) of the earth getting behind its own 
satellite. At bottom is a closer view of our home planet as an artificial 
satellite, manned by a space crew, whirls across South America. The ® 
successful launching of the Soviet satellite “Sputnik” has opened 


the outer space age. 


ee -_--——_— — 
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He knew that he would go ‘had stored up quite a number of 
bravely on now with his project, / interesting ideas during the days of 
however fantastic it seemed. unhurried, peaceful thinking, These 


. . ° ideas, locked in his head. clamor- 


of years. And the galaxies them-| 


Mrs. Kazan has dragged out 


and dusted off some old anti-'the proscenium frame of the the-! 


Communist, anti-liberal cliches 
and tired chit-chat. to fill in the 
evening of her McCarthyite char- 
ade. The characters are stock 


paper cut-outs from Daily News! academic freedom as good as “The 


editorial cartoons rather than real 
people. The professor, despite his 


q pera 


“SUSANNAH” REPEATS ITS 


and place them on exhibition. And 


atre is certainly no place for a 
tawdry display of the out-of-focus 
‘views of the late Senator McCarthy. 
The theatre needs a new play on 


‘Male Animal.” “The Egghead” is 
“The Male Animal” in reverse. 


ee 


selves might be likened to greater 
ships as they blink their lights to 
one another in the immeasurable 
ocean of cold and darkness. 
2 ° Q 

A feeling unlike anvthing he had 
experienced before gripped Profes- 
sor Shatrov as in his mind's eye he 


‘caught a vivid glimpse of the uni- 


verse, with its cold, fearless empti- 
ness, its masses of hery matter, its 
untravelled distances, and the stag- 


SUCCESS AT CITY CENTER 


By BEN LEVINE 

“Susannah,” the American musi- 
cal drama by Carlisle Floyd, began 
its second season at the New York 
City Opera Co., oné again well 
earning the plaudits of audience 
and critics. It is something of a 
triumph for a mew opera, and an 
American one at that, to hold its. 
own on the stage in what may 
be a permanent part of the City 
Center repertory. It is proof that 
Mr. Floyd’s work hag, more than 
novelty to sustain its hfe. | 

“Susannah” is American not only 
because its composer was born in 
this country, but because its musi-| 
cal material is drawn from that 
inexhaustible sea of melody, the 
American folk song. But Mr.! 
Floyd's work is more than a mere’ 
rearrangement of ancient tunes. It 
is an original work of art which, 
in its story and music, retains the! 
spirit of the baHads of the Cumber- 
land country. | 

Mr. Floyd is fortunate in the un- 
derstanding treatment of his opera’ 


prejudice and hysterical evangel- 
ism. 

Jean Sanders, who made her 
debut in the mezzo-soprano part 
of Mrs. McLean, the evil genius of 
the plet, contributed, in the Grant 
Wood figure she made and in her 
expressive diction, to the early 
American primitive effect. 

Norman Treigle, as the evan- 
gelist, was powerful in that bass 
part. The church meeting was 
one of the most effective opera 


‘scenes I have ever witnessed, and) 


its success was due to the expert! 


direction, the fine individual work! 


of every member of the chorus, 
and to Mr. Treigle, who topped the 
crowd like a preacher on a moun- 
tain. 

Richard Cassily, as the heroine’s 
brother, gave great pleasure with 


his rich tenor voice. | 


° o ° 


Mr. Floyd is a poet as well as 


a musi 
after 1 bought the libretto in the! 
lobby for 75 cents, to find how! 


space. 


' 
' 


cian, and I was surprised,| 


vering dunation of the processes 
taking place within it, in which 
such specks of dust as the earth 


‘play no appreciable part. 


But this awe-inspiring view of 
‘the universe was soon banished by 
ap exalted pride in life and in its 
supreme achievement—the human 
brain. Yes, there was life, so tran- 
sient and ephemeral that it could 
only exist on such planets as Earth 
—but its tiny lights glowed brigh 


in the black, inanimate depths of! 


> 2 od 


Lites strength and tenacity lies 
in its intricate organization, which 


understand and which has evolved. 
. -¥R. : : . | 

out of millions of years of histori-| 
' 

cal development, out of the strug-| 
gle of inherent contradictions, out! 
of the endless change from old) 
forms to new and more perfect 


‘ones. The cold hostility of the cos-\ enforced idleness which occur so) 


mic forces is powerless to thwart! 
life. Life gives birth to thought,| 
and thought gains knowledge of 
Nature, analyzes its laws, and turn- 
triumphs over her. | 
Here on the Earth and there,| 
in the depths of space, life is 
thriving—a mighty source of think-| 


The first mate of the Vitim lean-|ed for realization—for examination, 
ed with a casual air on the shiny|comparison, and elaboration. But 
rails. The big steamer seemed to}that could not be done here, in 
‘have been lulled asleep by thejhis cabin—he lacked the necessary 
rhythmically heaving green waters/notes, books, collections. 
spangled by dancing patches of| Davidov stroked his temple with 
‘sunlight. A British cargoman, long his finger-tips—a sure sign that he 
and high-bowed, lay smoking furi-|had run against some obstacle and 
ously nearby, lazily nodding the) was annoyed. 
two white crosses of her tall masts.| Qn the right side of a protruding 

The southern shore of the bay, corner of a concrete pier, a hiead 
its base bathed in deep shadow, lane of palms stopped abruptly. 
was a steep wall of violet-red moun-! Their thick, feathery crowns. glist- 
tain furrowed by streaks of lilac.}ened like pale brass. They receded, 

The officer turned to the sound casting their shadows upon beauti- 
of firm footsteps and saw on thejful white bungalows with vari- 
ladder of the bridge the massive,colored flower-beds. The shore was 
head and powerful shoulders of covered by a low growth of bright- 
Professor Davidov. ‘green trees. A blue, black-striped 

“Why are you up so early, Pro-|boat was rocking gently there, and 
‘a small group of girls and youths 

Davidov screwed up his eyes, were laughing and preparing for a 
looking at the sunny scene in si-| bathe, their ater voung bodies 
lence. and then turned to the smil-|shining like dark bronze in the sun. 
ing first mate. “Thouglft ['d say) In_the clear air the long-sighted 


fessor? he asked him. 


‘good-bye to Hawaii. A lovely spot./Davidov could easily distinguish 


.. « When do we put out?” every tiny thing on shore. His eyes 
‘The old man is ashore, signing dwelled on a round flower-bed 
papers. ready.} with a curious-looking plant in the 


Otherwise were 


‘the human mind has only begun to; We'll weigh anchor as soon as the’ middle. At the base it bristled with 


captain comes back. It’s straight|the silvery blades of leaves. Above 
ithem rose an almost man-sized) 
‘spindle-shaped red flower. 
Davidov nodded and fumbled in} “Have you any idea what that 
his pocket for his cigarettes. He) flower is?” Davidov asked the first 
revelled in his rest, in these days of mate. 
“Not the faintest,” the young sea- 
rarely in the life of a true devotee/man. said carelessly. “I've seen it 
of science. Davidoy was returning, before and believe that people here 
from San Francisco, where he hadjthink it a great rarity. . .. But 


for home now!” 


> o 


i . : " ° 
attended a congress of geologists|tell me, Professor, is it true that 
‘ing them against Nature herself,/and palaeontologists—the men who! you were a seaman in your youth?” 


dig into the Earth’s past. Irked by this change of subject, 
Davidov had been eager to make; Davidov frowned. “It is. But what 
the return voyage aboard a Soviet! of it!” he mumbled. “You had bet- 


ship, and the Vitim had turned up) ter—” 
A siren began to wait somewhere 


ing and doing which with time will) just in time. That they had called) 
flood the universe, joining the iso-'on Hawaii gave him even greater/ behind the roof-tops, echoing over 


by a conductor like Julius Rudel,|™22Y of the beautiful words I had. 


‘and by direction and staging that | Missed, though the action of the 


; 


opera is simple and easy to git 
w. 

One example will suffice — a 
stanza from a ballad that Miss Cur- 
tin sings: 

“The trees on the mountains are 


cold and bare. 
(Continued on Page 7) 


enhance the effect of this American’ 
tragedy. Phyllis Curtin, the so-| 
rea in the title role, could not! 
1ave been better suited to the part 
than if she had sprung from Mr. 
Floyd's brain. Her acting gave the 
exact picture ef a mountain maid- 
en victimized by a town’s narrow! 


) 


lated rivulets into an all-powerful 


ocean of thought. 
Shatrov realized then that the im-| 


ipressions of the night had onceles. of the P 


put on the 


again awakened an 


alert all his creative faculties. The} 


a 


night at the observatory and 
box of Tao Li... . 


pleasure. He had had the chance | 


of making a quick survey of this 
jewel lost in the boundless stretch- 
acific. *® 
. * a2 

And now, as he leoked about, he 
felt an even greater delight at t 


he 
prospect of returning home, Hel 


the quiet waters of the bay. 
The first mate grew alert. David- — 
ov looked about, puzzled. 
The peace of early morning still 
hung ove rthe little town and the 
wide-meuthed bay. Davidov turn- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


: 
: 


row of code flags whirled up an 


ed anxiously. “I cant read the—" 


(Continued from Page 6) 
ed his eyes to the boat with the 
bathers. 
The olive-skinned girl, obviously 
a Hawaiian, stood upright on the 
stern, waved cheerfully to the Rus- 


sian sailors, and dived into the} 
sea. The red flowers, of her bath- 


aid 


suit shattered the glassy emer- 
water and vanished out of sight. 
A light motor boat skimmed over 
the bay. A second Jater a motor 
car drew up at the quay, the cap- 
tain of the Vitim sprang out and 
raced towards the steamer. A long 


waved on the signal mast. Fightin 
for breath, the captain clim 
the ladder to the bridge and “ee 
the profusion of sweat off his tace 
with the sleeve of his snow-white 
single-breasted jacket. 

“What's up?” the first made’ ask- 


“All hands on deck!” the cap- 
tain roared and grabbed the handle 
of the machine telegraph. “Are the 
engines ready? ” 

The captain bent down to the 
speaking-tube and shot out a few 
curt orders, “All hands on deck! 
Clear the deck! Cast off!” 

“Russians, what are you going 
to do?” the megaphone suddenly 
blared from the English ship. 

“Meet it at sea!” the captain 
sang out at once. 

“Ouite right! At full speed!” the 
Englishman bellowed, a confident 
note in his voice. 

A shudder ran_ through the 
Vitim’s hull; astern came the muff} 
de gurgle of water; the quay slid 
slowly starboard. The hasty tramp- 


ing of feet on deck alarmed David-|' 


ov. He darted quizzical glances at 
the captain, but the latter, engross- 
ed in piloting the vessel, seemed 


High 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 13.—The 
Supreme Court meets in the term’s 
first “work” session tomorrow, faced 
with a particularly stubborn school 
segregation problem in Florida. 

‘Virgil D. Hawkins, a Negro who 
has been trying since 1949 to get 
into the State University Law 
School] at Gainesville, has brought 
his situation to the high court for 


Today's Best 
Bets on TV 


Movies, Theatre 


TV 
News (2) 7 to 7:30 
Robin Hood (series) (2) 7:30 
Burns and Allen (2) 8 
Confidential File (5) 8:30 
Science Fiction Theatre (9) 9 
Suspicion (4) 10 


the fourth time. 
Hawkins’ lawyers — Thurgood 


to resolve the impasse by going 


century for precedents. In a series 


for Hawkins. 


Court Weighs Refusal to 
in Florida Law School 


prior to the historie school segre- 
ion ruling of 1954 provided 
Marshall and Robert L. Carter of|for admission of Negroes to state- 
New York—have’ asked the court {supported 


te schools. 
Neverthe 


of decrees beginning in 1816, the | Parents 
een , sant fer any Negro 


Supreme Court established | 
superiority over recalcitrant state | 


The Florida Supreme Court has 
refused to order Hawkins admitted | 
to the law school on the grounds 
that violence would result, al- 
though the U. S. Supreme Court. 
directed his immediate admission ‘ 
a year and a half ago. | 

The court is expected to act - 
this and a small mountain of other | 


recess. Then it will begin hearing! 
arguments on some of the cases 
that were accepted for review dur-| 


Studio One (2) 10 

Queen Elizabeth's Address te Can- 
adian Parliament (2) 11:15 

Feature Movie: The Whole Town's 
Talking with Edward G. Robin- 
son, Jean Arthur (7) 11:15 


MOVIES 


Pajama Game, Fex-Broekly 
Oedipus Rex, 5th Ave Cinema 


ing the closing weeks of last term. | 
The summer backlog includes’ 
test of New Hampshire and New! 


York “anti-subversive” laws; the 
latest legal quirk in the “fair 
trade’ price controversy; and. a’ 


challenge to “hot cargo” contracts 
which protect labor union mem- 
bers from having to work on non- 
union goods. 


The Green Man, Art : 
Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 

Man of A Thousand Faces, RKO} 
theatres. | 
Rising of Moon, 55th St. | 
Mystery of Picasso, Fine Arts 


DRAMA 


oblivious of everything else. 

The sea remained serenly calm 
and rocked as rhythmically as be- 
fore, there was not a speck of 
cloud in the sultry translucent sky.} 

Swinging towards the mouth of 
the bay, the ship steamed forward. 

The captain heaved a great sigh 
and fished out his handkerchief. A 
a at the faces on deck told 

im that everyone was anxiously 
waiting for an explanation. 

“A gigantic tidal wave from 
north-east is sweeping towards us. 
I am convinced that we can only 
save the ship by meeting it at sea, 
and at full speed and as far from 
shore as we can.” 

He turned back to see how far 
they had got from the island. 

Davidov glanced ahead and saw 
several billows charging wildly to- 
wards them. Behind hte billows, like 
the main force o fan army follow- 
ing its vanguard, blotting out the 
blue glow of the distant sea, came 
the steep grey wall of a giant wave. 

“Get the crew below deck!” the 
captain ordered, roughly switching 
the telegraph handle. | 

(Continued Tomorrow) 


“SUSANNAK™ | 


(Continued from Page 6) 
“The summer just vanished an’ 


left them there 

“Like a false-hearted lover jes’ 
like my own 

“Who made me love him, then 


Mary Stuart, Phoenix 

N. Y. City Opera Co., City Center 

Look Back m Anger, Lyceum 

West Side Story, Winter Garden 

A Boy Growing Up, Longacre 

Tevya, Carnegie Playhouse 

Iceman Cometh, Circle in the 
Square 

Long Day's Journey into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Career, Actor's Playhouse 

Lil Abner, St. James | 

Purple Dust, Che:ry Lane 

Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

My Fair Ladv, Hellinger Theatre 

= Penny Opera, Theatre de 


ys 
I Knock at the Door, Belaseo 
Man of Destiny, Sullivan St. Play- 
house 


Op the argument list is a plea; 
to overrule a .1954 decisfon that! 
aliens may be deported for past 
membership in the Communist 
Party. ) 

Another is a complaint by Ne- 
gro railroad employes in Texas. 
alleging discrimination by the! 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. | 

The Hawkins case presents the! 
Supreme Court with the problem 
of what to do when its orders to 
state courts are not carried out.| 
In its last action in the case on| 
March 12, 1956, the High Court 
pointed out the decisions rendered | 


To a Judge 


(Continued from Page 1) 
deaths of théusands of young 
Americans who died in it. Tragie- 
ally, most Americans believed 
you, in their trust and fear, for 
they wanted to understand how 
the hated war had begun and 
why they were being rushed into 
another dreadful slaughter in 


Land Beyond the River, Green- 
wich Mews 


ee ee ee 


oe ee 


—_ 


b | 
These elders. hiding in an er- 


chard, spied on Susannah while she 


left me alone.” 
© © 


While Mr. Floyds’ 
thoroughly American, with its set- 
ting in Tennessee, the title and the 


stery is: 


‘Neeneral outline of the plot come’ 


rum the Biblical story, “Susannah 
and the Elders,” about a Jewish 
maiden in Babylon who was 
“exceedingly delicate and beauti- 
ful to behold,” and who was the’ 


was bathing, and when she refused 
their proposition, they framed her. 

Daniel, who was at the start of 
career as a prophet, exposed the 
two elders with his cross-examina- 
tion. | 
This story, one of the oldest 
whodunits in the world, was 
dropped from most versions of 
the Bible( perhaps by elderly theol- 


re ee ee 


victim of two lustful elders. 


In Memory 
of 


CELIA LEVINE 
DIED OCT. 14, 1953 


; 


—The Family 


jand the only place you can 


‘in the Catholic version. 


“not keep more closely to the Bib- 


ending in which righteousness pre- 
jvails. The modern opera leaves 


jand while with her gun she has, 


ogians who didn’t like the moral), 
find 
this remarkable well told tale is 

It is.a pity that Mr. Floyd did 


lical version with its comfortable 


the heroine alone in teh valley, 


Asia. 

So Ethel and Julius —— 
died in the electric chair, ‘an 
young Morton Sobell was sent to | 
the Alcatraz Rock to a living | 
death. ; 

Where is your doctrine now, | 
Judge Kaufman? | 

Do you think that the Soviet 

_ Scientists whose genius could 
send up the first Earth-moon in 
the history of humanity needed 
the scrawls of David Greenglass, 
based on scraps of talk to help 
them master the secrets of atomic 
weapons? Does it s2y nothing to | 
you that Soviet scientists have 
described “the secrets” of their 
industrial atomic plant, and sum- 
mon all scientists of the world to 
share in the common mastery of 
nature for the united advance of 
a humanity now linked together 
as never before? | 

Do you think yon can still un- . 
derstand the world, or that any- 
one, in-terms of The Secret? Is 
some glimmer of the innocence 
of your three victims possible for 
you as the creation of Soviet 
scientists—the pride of all human 
beings—sends its beep-beep into 
your living room? Is it even pos- 
sible for you to glimpse the 


~~ RN 
ein pee 


Le 


—< eS 


its | US woah 
who might enter the university; 
ave; 


and| careful 


. that many students would le 
eens. ‘that pote would fall off 
that “a critical disru 
university system wou 
The opinion said Hawkins can 
apply again when he can show that 
his admission “can be accomplish- 
ed without doing great public mis- 


appeals filed during the summer! jp. 


—_ ————— ee 


| TAKE A FRESH LOOK 


| matic positions and politica 


” 
oceur. 


chief. ae 

Marshal land Carter have asked 
the U. S. Supreme Court to bypass 
state tribunal] by issuing an 
order in Hawkins’ favor directly to 
the State Board of Control, which 
ladministers the university. The high|incident. | 


back to the early days of the last|fused to issue an admission order 


It said students and 
planned te make life very 
students 


ion of the 


court took similar action in 1816 
and 1860 to) bypass the Virginia 
Court of A ls and in 1872 to 


pellate court! .. . 

Last week the Florida Legisla- 
ture approved a bill providing for 
automatic shutdown of any school 
to which Federal troops are sent 
to compel integration . 

Gov. pea Collins of Florida, 
however, was ofe of four Southern 
Governors who recently sought to 
act as intermediaries between 
President og ware and Gov. 
Orval Faubus in the Little Rock 


| 


A 


(Centinued from Page 5) 
tion to ether working class 
movements and parties, were 
diferent from what the 
American Communists face at 
present. But there are some ba- 
sie ideas there on the vanguard 
role ef Communists which can 
be of inestimable value to us 
as a starting point for the solu- 
tion of our own problems in our 
Own way. 

“Communists,” said Marx and 
Engels, “are practically the most 
advanced and resolute section 
of the working class parties of 


far 


every country, that section 
which pushes forward all 
others.” This has been proven 


true througheut the long history 


of Commanist movements in all . 


lands. Namely: that in practice, 
in the actual fife and progressive 
struggles of their own peoples, 
Communists have always n 
in the front ranks, fighting most 
resolutely for the interests of 
the working class and its allies, 
and in this way enthusing and 
vitalizing the whole movement 
io go ferward. 

Hasn't, this been our own role 
in the 38 years of our Party’s 
existence? By and large, it was, 
though some of* eur program- 

nom 


that the Soviet Union got the 


_ secret of the “new meon” from 


the Resenbergs? Mr. Lane does 
not have the L.Q. to see that his 
eagerness to make headlines has 
led him to shatter his own case 
against his former victims. For 
if the Rosenbergs stole the satel- 
lite secret from the United 
States, Mr. Miles is making a 


liar, or werse, out of President 


Eisenhower and every scientist 
in the Army and Navy, all of 
whom admit they are not vet 


able to put into practice the 


secret which Mr. Miles says 
they possess. If what the Ros- 
enbergs stole, therefore, was the 
secret of a non-existent satellite, 
how trustworthy was Mr. Miles’ 
case against them in 1951? 

The Earth-moon leaves the 
Kaufman Dectrne a_ sordid 
shambsies. That beep-beep from 
the skies will not let you rest, 
Judge Kaufman. Only the truth 
cam give you rest that truth 
which is whirling around our 
planet every hour and a half. 

MILTON HOWARD 


greater truth, that the socialist 
r2oples and we are on the same 
lanet together, that we must 


ive in peace and brotherhood, 
learning from each other what 
we both need for a good life? 


morning, marki 


Do you still think that Amer- | 
ica can continue to take its ideas 
about mathematical physics and 
world politics from persons like 
Miles Lane, former government 


uttorney inf the Rosenberg case, 
who charged over the weekend 


; attempted 


Antarctic Airlift 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 12 — A! 
Pan-American Airways strato clip- 
per took off for the Antarctic this 
the first time a 


commercial airlift ever has been 


into the South Polar 


_icies were |not always right or 
effective. _ 

“THEORETICALLY,”. said 
Marx and Engels turther, “they 
(the Communists) have ever the 
great mass of the proletariat the 
advantage of clearly understand- 
ing the line of march, the con- 
ditions, and the uitimate gen- 
eral results.” Allowing for the very 
serious failures and weaknesses 
resulting from traditional dog- 
matic attitudes the role of 
American Communists in the 
theoretical sphere was generally 
of the same kind. 

But all this is only a starting 
point. The big job is to dis- 
cover the practical forms. ways 
and methods by which Commu- 
nists who are members of trade 
unions and other progressive 
mass Orgahizations can in faet 
be reeognized as the most ad- 
vamced ard resolute members 
able to enthuse others and thus 
help push the whole-movement 
forward. This has to be sought 
for and discovered in the eyist- 
ing conditions and situations and 
in the light of the major tasks 
facing the American people and 
its working class in the ensuing 
new historical period. 

This is one side of the job. 
The other is the theoretical. The 
task here is to determine pro- 
gramatically the “line of march” 
of the American people, of the 
working class and its allies, from 
now on and until the condi- 
tions mature for the peaceful 
and constitutional transitions to 
Socialism. The task is further 
to analyze “the conditions,” in 
the United States and in the 
world at large, in which the 
American people will advance 
on the road of social progress. 
The task finally is to determine 
scientifically “the ultimate gen- 
eral results” of the current eco- 

‘nomic and political movements 
of the working class and its al- 
lies in the light of the general 
line of march and the conditions 
in which it is taking place. 

In other words, it is the task 
of producing a definitive and 
up-to-date Party program, of for- 
mulating a new tactical orienta- 
tion and of concretizing the 
vanguard role of Communists 
in accord with program, tactical 
orientation and existing condi- 
tions. 

(Tomorrow: The Party and the 

| Unions. ) 
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region. 
The pl ‘ed 37 Sts.) cae GR 3-1819 
a men of the Seal _. — ee gare 
B , mrectio {| MOVING distance 
at the Navy’s operation deep freeze. cal Budger Movers Chi 3-378. 


Moves Afoot to Abolish 


5 PO R T Spies who Built File on UAW 


DETROIT. — The gang of spies; She advocated discussion as to 
‘around former Mayor Cobo’s “Loy-| whether it was needed, stating she 
New York, Monday, October 14, 1957 alty Commission’ who were ac-| prorat ~—— — — 
_-— cused of building a foot high ae Connor on the other hand urged 
on UAW president Walter Reuth- “full support” of the “Loyalty Com- 
er have found a new booster, Coun-| Mission. But opposing it with 
cilman Ed Connor. Connor dumb-|Counciwoman Beck are Council 
2 — * - = - | ‘ sulk , fs Ww 
founded his labor ‘backers with his'@oincilwoman Blanche Parent 


ag support amd stand that the “Loy-| Wise. 
e [ O ratitu e [0 raves alty” spies should be maintained.) Not heard from is liberal James 
Some say this is being done by! Lin | 
4 | Van Antwerp questioned former 


incoln, Councilman. 

a Connor in a fit of pique because | rp} agent Wickman, secretary of 
Aaron said he didn’t repeat as| the labor movement didn’t back the “Loyalty” bunch if they had 
batting champion this season be-| him for Mayor in the present elec-! built a file on Reuther and some 
cause of the mid-season injury to/tion. Also he had expected to run'council members. Wickman of 
his right ankle. top man in the Council race, thus course denied this, knowing that 

“When I returned to the lineup} becoming council president, but in}jany such admission would mean 
| got into a bad habit that I)this too he was a loser, being beat-/the end of his job of spying. Re- 


couldn't shake,” he said. “Before| en badly in the primary by Coun-' ports are prevalent the spies are 
that I was going good and it would| cilwoman Mary Beck. ‘mvestigating the 18 candidates 
during a nominated for council. 


Stan Musial and me| Councilwoman Beck 

neck te the finish if I}council hearing on the activities) Van Antwerp has said previous- 
hurt.” of the “Loyalty Commission” ex- ly at the council meeting to news- 

pressed opposition to its mainten- men that the “Loyalty” outfit re- 

ance and even suggested a discus-| minded him of the Gestapo. 

sion should be held if it could go) The “Loyaliy” finks who came 

on the ballot for a vote this Nov. to the council meeting licking their 

9, to abolish it. It was voted into lips in appreciation of being kicked 

existence some 10 years ago as a'out, left with smirks and smiles for 

cold war, McCarthyite measure their new protector, Ed Connor, 


through a charter amendment. (councilman. 


Can UAW Empire Switch 
To Union Security Clause? 


completely abolish the umpire sys- 
tem, others for one reason, or other 


league this season with 44 home he 


runs and 132 RBI‘ and third with 
a .322 batting average, said the 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 13.—Hank 
Aaron, the batting star of the 1957 
World Series, said today the Mil- 
waukee Braves did all of base-|St. Louis Cardinals again will be 
ball “a favor” by dethroning the! the toughest team for the Braves 
New York Yankees. ‘next year. 

“We showed all of baseball that The 1956 National League bat- 
just by playing good ball you can/ ting champ said he wasn't satis- 
heat the Yankees.” said the 23-| fied with the Braves’ eight-game 
year-old Braves’ outfielder who margin over the second place Car- 
had the best batting average, most|dinals this year. “I'm going to be 
home runs and most RBI's in this, trying for 10 games next year, 
fali’s baseball classic. : a i 

Aaroh said the Braves’ triumph 
in the series. “put an end to the 
domination” the Yankees held on 
baseba]l in their rise to power un-| 
der manager Casey Stengel. | 

“We especially did the American | 
League a favor,” he said. | 


have been 
neck and 
hadnt been 


a 


—_ 


Stickles Still Amazed 
vernatiai" At Toe-Hold on Fame 


for the + other seven American; p}{TLADELPHIA, Oct. 13.— in “the most satisfying victory in 
League teams by showing them \onty Sickles, a goat and then a'my four years as head coach.” 
that play ball against those SUVS hero within two minutes, smiled|  Pietrosante gave all of the credit 
and et as — wegen he said. |hanpily today that he never tried a to Frank Geremia for the intercep- 
’ or : vem by surprise and/fieid goal even in practice before tion. 
reaniyvy Drone em up. : 1, — : - re ee , »» ; 
“FT Reanw we “aes he kicked the three oe which He batted it down, Pietrosante! To the Editor: 
oil, then the SMaakese iThal’ Notre Dame a 25-21 victory said. “[ had been pushed back on| . 7 
re ak face , jover Army. , knees bv the Army ter. J| With all of the discussions now 
Yankee lid hink re had ) m\ nees by the Army center. 1} } q 
ankees didnt think we had it, it pera i the shone of Ceneral| 22 not, 
but we sl ed them hy canitaliz-| Only Stickles himself knew he saw the ball coming at me and put| 80g On In the snops rCnera : a 
. we snowerc em Dy Capitaliz- o ila ea ee : a! ' |Motors regarding new demands and! At this shop, Transmission, there 
ing on anything that could benefit 28 an absolute novice when he out my arms and grabbed it. : veh for 1958. a big is-j/has been much discussion about the 
: s i ~ppet back fr Zt ‘d line : poe 4 contract changes tor 1953, a big is-| 45 De sCUSS 
steppe! back from the 29-yard line}; Army coach Col. Earl (Red) Blaik| COP™ct change , , 


dt ur } : , - 7; 
us. They outhit “2 but we got th ‘and booted the bal! from beneath ee isue is working conditions and unenforceability of the contract and 
runs: that counted. and booted the bali trom peneath had no criticism for Bourland’s call) . ' the present ire evel re feel 
‘speedup and an unenforceable con-|'@ present umpire system, we tee 


1 Ty: .. » ‘ aaa ‘ ta —_— : ‘ ‘ 
Aaron h: ee ‘ Bob Williams’ fingers straight over (fo, the pass deep in his own terri- .un ‘ea eg teen 
on h il three home runs, 11 eager aces for the pass deey hi n tract, at Detroit Transmission. that a compromise could and 
runs batted in and an average of Sage tg _ {tory when his team was leading by ' — he ‘should be made on this question 
393 to the three most “T had felt pretty bad before one point in the final period. i nite Feros — and we teel that it could be solved 
" , ” aid. “Whe iss “ . ” 1 iers Know that the battie for 190 , ae , 
important in the that, he rye ip: n Fe way = It was an all right call,” Blaik'. oluuniiv: iam. Unie’ -dinndaaeee with a new union security clause 
™ “| * lik Lia” 4 OxR DO, which teers mh ed | said. “And it should only have been). voles with an union-busting #4¢e4 to our present contract. This 
a a. J > ‘4 > c ‘ > ; 1¢ : ' sy : . ; c ” ‘ a Td hd 
elt like a rookie,” he said|the game a few minutes earlier, I), grounded pass. Notre Dame was; 5S ~'clause would say something like 
management has made ; 


re acing’ ¢ ae strnhi srae ee , , "The 7. | I : 
i fac y Yankee pitching, | was really down, The ball we nt off real lucky that they had a pA Sw ccony Ne ce cms gle the following: 
TT earned. ithe side of my foot and went wide. sprawled on the ground right urider' ) My ‘ ‘ “Whenever the umpireable griev- 


~= They were getting me out at) But the field goal felt good as soon the ball when it was knocked down, |fore. mre Maat sue . Soetliy ances in any one plant accummu- 
oe 4 a the ball low. They/as it left my foot. It was just one of those breaks.” eg sat g a8 aed ‘ ro |e late to a figure greater than one 
' rg fang <I ad e. don't know why never tried | Blaik is known for not criticizing |} sen working three fe Penge, percent of its total membership (or 
on thoes low bate: the silction|: field goal before,” said Stickles, a his quarterbacks on Play calls. Pantene ie say, ror gs magaleioe Wage other fixed percentage to be 
ee ce te i a woare third string end. [ was alw ays busy The Army coach said Notre is 3 aS ae by the GM national conference) 
p ane So cid the patting! practicing something else. Why I'Dame had a great team and the} It is no longer an abstraction the local union will in inform the 


averages. Th \ were stahi y - , , , rata ra: " ‘ccna : . . . . 
| S , : ) 1 ith zy hing (0 never tried one at Poughkeepsie West Point wh ot depth was the| but a concre te reality : OX pre SSé d 1} international union and they will 
My WeAaKness ari tried to overt | High. }an average minimum wage cut of inform top management of this 


a better ball 


lead in 
departments 


come that.” reason for its defeat. | 
Aaron said the Braves’ series vic-| Terry Brennan, - | Irish 
torv made it impossible for him to coach, ea amazed himsell when 


1958 baseball race will be, “ex- | goal attempt. 

cept that the Braves will have to|. 1 don’t know whether T would 

be beaten, and beaten good, for have let him try it if 1 had realized 

the National League title.” that. But he sure looked contident,” | 
“Now that we've shown the/Brennan grinned. 

American League the Yankees can! “I called it but Stickles kicked it,” 

be beaten, it’s hard for me to say|Brennan said jubilautly. 

who will finish first in that race,”| The Notre Dame coach regarded 

he said. “We gave the League a/ Nick Pietrosante’s interception of 

lot of confidence.” ‘Dave Burland’s batted down jump 
Aaron, who finished first in his' pass on the Army 24 as the key play 


vouthtul 


“I Jost the game when my first 
team ran out of gas and I had to 
put in the second stringers. Notre 
Dame scored both its first two 
touchdowns against my second 
team. 

Blaik said the Irish played their 
best game in years but predicted 
they will have to be much better 


wvhen they meet Oklahoma at Nor- 


man on Nov: 16. 

“It will be a different story then. 
Oklahma has three teams. I hac 
only one,” Blaik said. 


Canadian Comment ‘on Little Rock 


editorial was pub-{repeated, with the U. S. Army hav- 


The followin 
in. the Montrealjing to step in all across the South 


lished, Sept. 2 
Star, one of Canada’s leading news-| 


cr 
> 
OD, 


Some on both sides of the Mason- 
Dixon Line will point to the pres- 
hg ee Me ence of Negro troops in the 101s 

IN LITTLE ROCK Division as an unwise move, adding 
_ With a thousand regular U. S. insult to injury. The complaint is 
army men now enforcing the fed-|not yalid, If the Army had quickly 
eral law at Little Rock, this bitter/ withdrawn these soldiers before the 
struggle has now reached the stage|move-in order was carried out, it 
which President Eisenhower said | would have told Southern extrem- 
only two months ago he could notjists and the world that Washington 
imagine. The world watches Ne-|was moving in apologetically ‘and 
groes in the U. S. going to South-|preparing to pull its punches. The 
land schools under the muzzles|time for that is gone. 
of loaded rifles, just 94 years after} for the colored youngsters who 
the Emancipation Proclamation was Sodath. ok tes ihe Piekecs Steed 
signed by another Republican, mrielly sat im the Centra igh 
Abraham Lincoln. This drastic ac-|School on Monday, the memory of 
tion has long been dreaded for the|that day has been seared forever in| 
scars it will leave and the question their minds. They and many others’ 
it will raise. | 

How long will it be until colered 
pupils can attend integrated schools 
unguarded? How will this affect 
other states, like Alabama and 
Fiorida, who have done even less 
than Arkansas toward integration? 
Is this same dismal pattern to be 


papers: 


SCHOOL DAYS 


this year and next and the on 
after, until time erodes the i 
grained prejudice that would keep 
the two worlds apart. 

Where they get the sheer guts 
to go through with it, we don't 


"| 


know. Nor is it easy to imagine the 
soul-searching that their parents 


and deepen the nation’s wounds? went through betore letting the; ¥lon, are easily voided by the 


children step into such a maelstorm 
of terror. Some may question the 
wisdom of this, particularly from a 
point of view of time. But from 
the viewpoint of human dignity, 
time has long since run out. It is 
the measure of the Negro’s deter- 
mination that he is willing to write 
this test case in blood. What sort 
of dedication does a man—or more 
important, a youngster—need to 
face the stones of a crowd, thei: 


. 
knives or guns or clubs, of being! more grievances can accummulate 


cornered by a mob of vicious whites 
egged on by screaming viragos who 
resemble women? 

The ordeal at Little Rock will in 
time be looked back on with mixed 


will probably go through this again,| .,. wna 
P y & 5 S hrevulsion and admiration. Revulsion | 
at the faces of hatred that look the 


same in all ages and admiration for 


could look in these faces and stil] 
walk on. 


one thousand dollars a year, during 
which the cost of living has risen 
some 12 percent. We already have 
at this plant the short work week 
‘what we need now is the money 
‘to be able to survive on it, this 


grievance jam-up which then must 
be cleared or solved within fifteen 
days or strike authorization will 
automatically revert back to the lo- 
cal union, who can then take strike 
action if necessary after a five-day 


‘means a substantial wage increase 


notice.” 
is a must. | ~~ in- 
7 | place 


Just one little paragraph 
to our contract we feel woul 
THE other important problem workers in the shop on a*more even 
facing GM workers is ‘the question raster arm ee ee vers 
guard the gain: : . 
of the GM contract and what to RE principle af whe ear 
ido about it if we are to save our system and bring greater justice to 
all working in the shop. 


CM WORKER. 


' 
; 


union. 
The contract taken by itself is of 
course weak and heavily weighted ~~ 


in favor of an iron discipline for Ask Acquittal 
For Mich, Six 


DETROIT. — The U. S. Circuit 
‘effective, in enforcing or policing Court of Appeals in Cincinnati will 
‘the present contract. The corpora- hear an appeal Oct. 16, from the 
tion can tie-up the grievance pro- six Michigan Smith Act defendants 
cedure simply by rigid enforce-' asking for an acquittal, as was 
‘ment of their shop rules and spur o dered by Federal juddes in the 
the moment provocative directives. | "©" ; } 

‘In any GM shop grievances can be Smith Act cases at Pittsburgh and 
quickly sccuaiaianal from a few Connecticut recently. 


dozen up to several hundred, jam-| The Michigan case was sent back 


ming the workers courts of justice to this court by the U. S. Supreme 
|so to speak. Within a short time'Gont who ordefed a new look 
than could be heard by an umpire’ based on their decision on the Cali- 
in three or four years if “he just| fornia Smith Act cases. A heavy 
heard the grievances from one shop. expense is occurred by the appeal, 
With over one hundred and thirty|/send funds to Liberties Appeal 
shops under one GM umpire any Committee, P. O. Box 715, Lin- 
one can see what an advantage the wooed Station, Detroit, or give to 
corporation has. This is meat for any of the defendants, Helen Win- 
'the company. ‘ter, Nat Ganley, Phil Schatz, Saul 
_ While many workers want to, Wellman, Tom Dennis, Billy Alian. 


the company, what rights and pro- 
tection spelled out in favor of the 


‘company through lack of any teeth 
| within it to enforce it. | 
The present umpire system is in- 


> > a 2 
the rare courage of youngsters who| Roosevelt Ward's regular Series. coverage is interrupted 


|, because of a death in his family. | 


r 


